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A Proclamation 


WHEREAS on September 8, 1939, because of the outbreak of war in Europe a 
proclamation was issued declaring a limited national emergency and directing measures 
“for the purpose of strengthening our national defense within the limits of peacetime 
authorizations,” 


WHEREAS a succession of events makes plain that the objectives of the Axis 
belligerents in such war are not confined to those avowed at its commencement, but 
include overthrow throughout the world of existing democratic order, and a world- 
wide domination of peoples and economies through the destruction of all resistance 
on land and sea and in the air, AND 


Wuereas indifference on the part of the United States to the increasing menace 
would be perilous, and common prudence requires that for the security of this Nation 
and of this hemisphere we should pass from peacetime authorizations of military strength 
to such a basis as will enable us to cope instantly and decisively with any attempt at 
hostile encirclement of this hemisphere, or the establishment of any base for aggression 
against it, as well as to repel the threat of predatory incursion by foreign agents into 
our territory and society, 

Now, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States of 
America, do proclaim that an unlimited national emergency confronts this country, which 
requires that its military, naval, air and civilian defenses be put on the basis of readiness 
to repel any and all acts or threats of aggression directed toward any part of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I call upon all the loyal citizens engaged in production for defense to give preced- 
ence to the needs of the Nation to the end that a system of government that makes 
private enterprise possible may survive. 

I call upon all our loyal workmen as well as employers to merge their lesser differ- 
ences in the larger effort to insure the survival of the only kind of government which 
recognizes the rights of labor or of capital. 

I call upon loyal State and local leaders and officials to co-operate with the civilian 
defense agencies of the United States to assure our internal security against foreign- 
directed subversion and to put every community in order for maximum productive 
effort and minimum of waste and unnecessary frictions. 

I call upon all loyal citizens to place the Nation’s needs first in mind and in 
action to the end that we may mobilize and have ready for instant defensive use all of 
the physical powers, all of the moral strength and all of the material resources of this 
Nation. 

In Witness WHEREOF I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 
Done at the city of Washington this twenty-seventh day of May, in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and forty-one, and of the Independence of 
[sEAL] the United States of America the one hundred and sixty-fifth. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
By the President: 
CorpDELL HUuLt, Secretary of State. 
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HON. JOHN J. ESCH 


OHN J. ESCH, President of the Ameri- 

can Peace Society from 1930 to 1938, 
and for twelve years previous to that a 
member of the Society’s Board of Directors, 
died at his home in La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
on April 27, 1941. 

The twenty years of able and unselfish 
service in this work endeared Mr. Esch to 
all his co-workers and it was with the ut- 
most regret that they let him go when he 
decided to leave Washington. Since his 
retirement his friendly counsel and other 
help has been always available to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Esch was a representative from his 
State to the United States Congress from 
1898 to 1920. While in Congress he at- 
tained national prominence as co-author, 
with Senator Cummins, of Iowa, of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, commonly 
known as the “Esch-Cummins Act.” 

After twenty-two years of service in the 
House of Representatives he was appointed 
by President Harding to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of which he be- 
came chairman in 1927. The following 
year he left the Commission and practiced 
law in Washington until his return to Wis- 
consin in 1938. 
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NE man has proved that there are one- 

hundred-twenty possible proofs of “The 
Pythagorean Proposition” that the square 
of the hypotenuse of a right angle triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares on the 
other two sides. With this new unit of 
measurement, called the gamma—fifty 
thousand times lighter than a drop of 
water—micro-chemists are weighing the 
microcosm piece by piece. Yet even men 
of science—not to mention the rest of us— 
feel lost. We are all strangers in the world 
we have created. Dr. Carrel appears to be 
justified in his belief that man is degen- 
erating morally and mentally, especially 
where industrial life is most highly de- 
veloped. The remedy lies not in the me- 
chanical physical and chemical sciences. 
If we are to achieve intelligence, moral 
discipline, health, nervous equilibrium, se- 
curity, peace, we shall have to turn to the 
science of man as the most necessary of 
sciences. That is a job for all the scientists 
headed by groups with a maximum power 
for synthesis and clarification. Our times 
sorely need a few up-to-date Aristotles. 


HE economic system of the United 

States will be as reasonable as we the 
people deserve. According to original 
budget estimates for the year ending June 
30, 1942, this country will have on its 
hands a deficit of $9,210,000,000. Will it 
be possible at the end of the war or at 
the completion of our defense program to 
avoid a collapse of our economic system? 
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Dr. Harold G. Moulton, President of the 
Brookings Institution, dealing recently 
with this question in an address before the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, observed: “One thing is certain, 
namely, that if we succeed in maintaining 
financial equilibrium during the emergency 
we shall certainly be in a very much 
stronger position than will be the case if 
we allow a great increase in the public 
debt and an extensive inflation of prices. 
At the same time our competitive position 
in world markets and our ability to assist 
in the process of world economic recon- 
struction would be greatly strengthened.” 

The President of the United States pro- 
poses to maintain this “financial equilib- 
rium”: first, by paring down non-defense 
spending wherever possible all along the 
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line; second, by increasing taxation; and, 
third, by borrowing. Involved in this pro- 
gram, of course, are such questions as when 
the additional taxes shall be assessed, upon 
what the taxes shall be assessed, and how 
far the government can go for its income 
beyond our actual savings. Only by a wise 
solution of these questions can this govern- 
ment avoid the inevitable extension of 
credit that produced the financial chaos of 
1932. As is well known by financial men, 
if the volume of money, including bank de- 
posits, is increased faster than the volume 
of goods and the services to be paid for, 
we are going down the rocky road of infla- 
tion. 

Every one in any sense responsible for 
the course of our economic structure should 
wear that axiom in his hat. 








World Problems in Review 








The Greenland Agreement 


N a vigorous move to strengthen the de- 

fenses of the Western Hemisphere, the 
United States took over, on April 10, the 
protection of the Danish-owned island of 
Greenland. The move was precipitated by 
information that German planes were al- 
ready over Greenland. The agreement was 
signed for Denmark by the Danish Minis- 
ter in Washington, Mr. Henrik de Kauff- 
mann. Although the German-controlled 
Danish Government in Copenhagen refused 
to accept the validity of the agreement and 
even recalled Mr. de Kauffmann, the De- 
partment of State took the position that 
the Government of the Danish King is 
acting under duress, ignored the protest, 
and announced that it will continue to 
recognize Mr. de Kauffmann as the sole 
legal representative of Denmark until such 
time as the government in Copenhagen 
once more regains its full liberty of action. 

In concluding the agreement, Secretary 
of State Hull addressed to the Danish Min- 
ister the following letter, dated April 7: 


I have the honor to refer to the conversations 
which you have had with officers of the Depart- 
ment of State during which the concern of the 
Government of the United States was expressed 
over the effect of recent military developments, 
particularly affecting Greenland, upon the main- 
tenance of the peace and security of the United 
States and the rest of the American Continent. 

“You are also aware of the interest of the 
Government of the United States in maintaining 
unimpaired the safety of Greenland and _ the 
sovereignty of Denmark over that island. My 
government has continuously had in mind the 
desire expressed by the United Greenland councils 
at their meeting at Godhavn on May 3, 1940, 
that the Government of the United States of 
America would continue to hold in mind the 
exposed position of the Danish flag in Greenland 
and of the native Greenland and Danish popu- 
lation of the island. 

“My government has taken note of the unu- 
sual situation in which Greenland now finds itself. 
The Kingdom of Denmark is at present under 
occupation by a foreign army. The government 
of the United States has condemned that invasion 
as a Violation of Danish sovereign rights and has 
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repeatedly expressed its friendly concern and its 
most earnest hope for the complete and speedy 
liberation of Denmark. Although the govern- 
ment of the United States fully recognizes the 
sovereignty of the Kingdom of Denmark over 
Greenland, it is unhappily clear that the govern- 
ment in Denmark is not in a position to exercise 
sovereign power over Greenland so long as the 
present military occupation continues. 

“Greenland is within the area embraced by the 
Monroe Doctrine and by the act of Havana, with 
which you are familiar, and its defense against 
attack by a non-American power is plainly essen- 
tial to the preservation of the peace and security 
of the American continent and of the traditional 
policies of this government respecting the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“My government has consequently proposed 
measures for the adequate defense of Greenland 
consistent with the obligations of the United States 
under the act of Havana signed on July 30, 1940. 

“In doing so it is animated by sentiments of 
the completest friendliness for Denmark and be- 
lieves that by taking these steps it is safeguarding 
the eventual reestablishment of the normal rela- 
tionship between Greenland and the Kingdom of 
Denmark. 

“IT have the honor to inclose a draft of the 
proposed agreement relating to the defense of 
Greenland, which I believe embodies the ideas 
agreed upon in the course of our various conver- 
sations.” 


On April 9, Mr. de Kauffmann replied 
as follows: 

“I have received your note of the seventh in- 
stant concerning the defense of Greenland together 
with a draft of a proposed agreement regarding 
the same subject. 

“It is with appreciation that I note your re- 
newed assurance that, although the present cir- 
cumstances prevent the government in Denmark 
for the time being from exercising its powers in 
respect of Greenland, your government fully 
recognizes the sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
Denmark over the island. At the same time I 
wish to convey to you my feelings of gratitude 
for the expression of friendly concern of your 
government and its earnest hope for the complete 
and speedy liberation of Denmark. 

“I share your view that the proposed agree- 
ment, arrived at after an open and friendly ex- 
change of views is, under the singularly unusual 
circumstances, the best measure to assure both 
Greenland’s present safety and the future of the 
island under Danish sovereignty. 
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“Furthermore, I am of the opinion that the 


terms of the agreement protect, as far as possible, 
the interests of the native population of Green- 
land whose welfare traditionally has been the 
paramount aim of Denmark’s policy in Green- 
land. 

“TI, therefore, shall accept and sign the agree- 
ment as proposed, acting on behali of His Majesty 
the King of Denmark in his capacity of sovereign 
over Greenland, whose authorities in Greenland 
have concurred herein.” 


Text of the Agreement 


The agreement relating to the protection 
of Greenland reads as follows: 


Whereas: 1. After the invasion and occupation 
of Denmark on April 9, 1940, by foreign military 
forces, the United Greenland Councils at their 
meeting at Godhavn on May 3, 1940, adopted in 
the name of the people of Greenland a resolution 
reiterating their oath of allegiamce to King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark and expressing the hope that, 
for as long as Greenland remains cut off from the 
mother country, the government of the United 
States of America will continue to hold in mind 
the exposed position of the Danish flag in Green- 
land, of the native Greenland and Danish popu- 
lation, and of established public order; and 


2. The government of all of the American re- 
publics have agreed that the status of regions in 
the Western Hemisphere belonging to European 
powers is a subject of deep concern to the Ameri- 
can nations, and that the course of military events 
in Europe and the changes resulting from them 
may create the grave danger that European terri- 
torial possessions in America may be converted 
into strategic centers of aggression against nations 
of the American Continent; and 

3. Defense of Greenland against attack by a 
non-American power is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the peace and security of the American 
continent and is a subject of vital concern to the 
United States of America and also to the Kingdom 
of Denmark; and 


4. Although the sovereignty of Denmark over 
Greenland is fully recognized, the present circum- 
stances for the time being prevent the government 
in Denmark from exercising its powers in respect 
of Greenland. Therefore, 

The undersigned, to wit: Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States of America, 
acting on behalf of the government of the United 
States of America, and Henrik De Kauffmann, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of His Majesty the King of Denmark at Washing- 
ton, acting on behalf of his Majesty the King of 
Denmark in his capacity as sovereign of Green- 
land, whose authorities in Greenland have con- 
curred herein, have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica reiterates its recognition of and respect for 
the sovereignty of the Kingdom of Denmark over 
Greenland. Recognizing that as a result of the 
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present European war there is danger that Green- 
land may be converted into a point of aggression 
against nations of the American Continent, the 
Government of the United States of America, 
having in mind its obligations under the Act of 
Habana signed on July 30, 1940, accepts the 
responsibility of assisting Greenland in the main- 
tenance of its present status. 
ARTICLE II 

It is agreed that the Government of the United 
States of America shall have the right to con- 
struct, maintain and operate such landing fields, 
seaplane facilities and radio and meteorological 
installations as may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the purposes set forth in Article I. 

ARTICLE III 

The grants of the rights specified in Article II 
shall also include the right to improve and deepen 
harbors and anchorages and the approaches there- 
to, to install aids to navigation by air and by 
water, and to construct roads, communication 
services, fortifications, repair and storage facilities, 
and housing for personnel, and generally, the right 
to do any and all things necessary to insure the 
efficient operation, maintenance and protection of 
such defense facilities as may be established. 


ARTICLE IV 


The landing fields, seaplane, harbor and other 
defense facilities that may be constructed and 
operated by the Government of the United States 
of America under Articles II and III will be made 
available to the airplanes and vessels of all the 
Amcrican nations for purposes connected with the 
common defense of the Western Hemisphere. 


ARTICLE V 


It is agreed that the Government of the United 
States of America shall have the right to lease 
for such period of time as this agreement may be 
in force such areas of land and water as may be 
necessary for the construction, operation and pro- 
tection of the defense facilities specified in Articles 
II and III. In locating the aforesaid defense 
areas, the fullest consideration consistent with 
military necessity shall be given to the welfare, 
health and economic needs of the native popula- 
tion of Greenland. It is agreed, however, that 
since the paramount objective sought is the early 
attainment of an adequate defense establishment 
in Greenland, the utilization of any area deemed 
by the Government of the United States of 
America to be needed for this purpose shall not 
be delayed pending the reaching of an agreement 
upon the precise terms of a formal lease. A de- 
scription of such areas, by metes and bounds, and 
a statement of the purpose for which they are 
needed shall in each case be communicated to the 
Danish authorities in Greenland as soon as prac- 
ticable, and the negotiation of a formal lease shall 
be undertaken within a reasonable period of time 
thereafter. 

ARTICLE VI 

The Kingdom of Denmark retains sovereignty 
over the defense areas mentioned in the preceding 
articles. So long as this agreement shall remain 
in force, the Government of the United States of 
America shall have exclusive jurisdiction over any 
such defense area in Greenland and over military 
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and civilian personnel of the United States, and 
their families, as well as over all other persons 
within such areas except Danish citizens and 
native Greenlanders, it being understood, how- 
ever, that the Government of the United States 
may turn over to the Danish authorities in Green- 
land for trial and punishment any person commit- 
ting an offense within a defense area, if the Govy- 
ernment of the United States shall decide not to 
exercise jurisdiction in such case. The Danish 
authorities in Greenland will take adequate meas- 
ures to insure the prosecution and punishment in 
case of conviction of all Danish citizens, native 
Greenlanders, and other persons who may be 
turned over to them by the authorities of the 
United States, for offenses committed within the 
said defense areas. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is agreed that the Government of the United 
States of America shall have the right to establish 
and maintain postal facilities and commissary 
stores to be used solely by military and civilian 
personnel of the United States, and their families, 
maintained in Greenland in connection with the 
Greenland defense establishment. If requested by 
the Danish authorities in Greenland, arrangements 
will be made to enable persons other than those 
mentioned to purchase necessary supplies at such 
commissary stores as may be established. 


ARTICLE VIII 


All materials, supplies and equipment for the 
construction, use and operation of the defense 
establishment and for the personal needs of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel of the United States, 
and their families, shall be permitted entry into 
Greenland free of customs duties, excise taxes, or 
other charges, and the said personnel, and their 
families, shall also be exempt from all forms of 
taxation, assessments or other levies by the Danish 
authorities in Greenland. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica will respect all legitimate interests in Green- 
land as well as all the laws, regulations and cus- 
toms pertaining to the native population and the 
internal administration of Greenland. In exer- 
cising the rights derived from this agreement the 
Government of the United States will give sym- 
pathetic consideration to all representations made 
by the Danish authorities in Greenland with re- 
spect to the welfare of the inhabitants of Green- 


— ARTICLE X 
This agreement shall remain in force until it is 
agreed that the present dangers to the peace and 
security of the American Continent have passed. 
At that time the modification or termination of 
the agreement will be the subject of consultation 
between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Denmark. After 
due consultation has taken place, each party shall 
have the right to give the other party notice of its 
intention to terminate the agreement, and it is 
hereby agreed, that at the expiration of twelve 
months after such notice shall have been received 
by either party from the other this agreement shall 
cease to be in force. 
Signed at Washington in duplicate, in the Eng- 
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lish and Danish languages, both texts having equal 
force, this 9th day of April, 1941. 
CORDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America. 
HENRIK DE KAUFFMANN, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of His Majesty the King of 
Denmark at Washington. 


Mobilization of Shipping 
Facilities 


ITH the official announcement made 

at the beginning of May that up to 
that time almost 6,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping had been sunk by the Ger- 
mans, efforts in the United States to in- 
tensify shipping aid to Britain have re- 
ceived a new and powerful impetus. Al- 
ready, several important steps have been 
taken in that direction. On April 30, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed the following let- 
ter to Admiral Land, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission: 


“As part of the defense effort to which this coun- 
try is committed I wish you at the earliest possible 
moment to secure the service of at least 2,000,000 
tons of merchant shipping which now exists and 
plan the operation thereof in such a manner as 
will make their cargo space immediately effective 
in accomplishing our objective of all out aid to 
the democracies. 

“T realize fully that to get cargo and refrigerated 
ships and tankers diverted from their existing 
routes of travel will cause not only great incon- 
venience but the loss of trade and sacrifices by 
the consuming public. But vital war materials 
are piling up at the ports or delayed at the fac- 
tories. We must supply those ships and at once. 
I am sure the owners of our ships will gladly 
cooperate in this essential enterprise. 

“This program falls naturally into two parts. 
First, to arrange for the utilization in routes to 
the combat zone of foreign ships or ships which 
are to be transferred to foreign registry, and 
secondly, to reallocate our own flag ships, includ- 
ing those which will be completed in the next few 
months, in such a way as to make every cargo 
directly or indirectly useful to our defense efforts 
and the winning by the democracies of the battle 
now being waged in the Atlantic. As I indicated 
to you, I believe that you should assign a special 
person who will give his full time to the carrying 
out of this directive. 

“I have been pleased to hear of the progress 
you have made with the shipbuilding program but 
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I cannot stress too strongly the urgent necessity of 
keeping all of the existing shipyards in continuous 
operation. Every possible means should be im- 
mediately explored to increase the number of em- 
ployees at work, to further develop the training 
program and to speed up the building of the addi- 
tional shipbuilding ways already authorized. 

“T know from long experience of the great capa- 
city of our shipbuilders and of the skill of the 
workers who build the ships, but our merchant 
fleet must be expanded faster than we had planned 
so that ships and more ships will be available to 
carry the food and munitions of war to the democ- 
racies of the world.” 


Congress has enacted legislation author- 
izing the President to take over, with or 
without compensation according to circum- 
stances, foreign merchant vessels tied up in 
American ports. This will provide one 
source from which the shipping pool of 
2,000,000 tons will be constituted. As for 
new construction, the American Bureau of 
Shipping recently reported that on May 1, 
the American shipyards had under contract 
or under construction 800 ships aggregating 
5,055,400 gross tons. 

That total equaled approximately 80 per 
cent of the 5,961,044 tons of shipping the 
British admiralty has reported lost in the 
war thus far by British, their allies, and 
neutrals. The British total includes 1,443 
ships, however, making the average ship 
lost smaller than the average ship under 
construction or contract in this country. 

The bureau’s figure was more than three 
times the tonnage reported lost by British, 
their Allies and neutrals so far this year— 
1,617,359 tons, 368 ships. 

The figure was a jump of 194 vessels of 
1,623,305 tons from the April 1 total. The 
bureau said that on Mav 1, 1940, the com- 
parable figures were 276 vessels totaling 
1,349,385 tons. 

The majority of the ships were for the 
Maritime Commission, which has ordered 
582 vessels of 4,519,168 gross tons includ- 
ing 312 “emergency” cargo vessels of 2,- 
246,400 tons, sometimes referred to as “ugly 
ducklings.” 

Also in the Maritime Commission’s order 
are 72 tankers which were ordered during 
April. 

The American Bureau of Shipping said 
that of the May 1 total 718 vessels were 
to be self-propelled and the remaining 82 
would be non-propelled. 
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The bureau broke these figures down into 
the following groups: 496 cargo vessels of 
3,466,480 tons; 142 tankers of 1,354,260 
tons, and 24 passenger vessels of 214,400 
tons. 

It reported that the rate of launching 
and delivery has accelerated, with the total 
on May 1 this year 27 vessels of 221,000 
gross tons, compared with 16 ships of 107,- 
260 gross tons in the same period of 1940. 


U. S.-Canadian Economic 
Cooperation 


(y; April 20 there was issued from Hyde 
-ark a joint statement by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada relative to a new arrange- 
ment concluded between the two countries 
for cooperation in the production of war 
materials for Great Britain. This joint 
statement read as follows: 

“Among other important matters, the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister discussed measures 
by which the most prompt and effective utiliza- 
tion might be made of the productive facilities of 
North America for the purpose both of local and 
hemisphere defense and of the assistance which 
in addition to their own program both Canada 
and the United States are rendering to Great 
Britain and the other democracies. 

“It was agreed as a general principle that in 
mobilizing the resources of this continent each 
country should provide the other with the defense 
articles which it’s best able to produce, and, above 
all, produce quickly, and that production programs 
should be coordinated to this end. 

“While Canada has expended its productive 
capacity manyfold since the beginning of the war, 
there are still numerous defense articles which it 
must obtain in the United States, and purchases 
of this character by Canada will be even greater 
in the coming year than in the past. On the 
other hand, there is existing and potential capacity 
in Canada for the speedy production of certain 
kinds of munitions, strategic materials, aluminum 
and ships, which are urgently required by the 
United States for its own purposes. 

“While exact estimates cannot yet be made, it 
is hoped that during the next twelve months Can- 
ada can supply the United States with between 
$200,000,000 and $300,000,000 worth of such 
defense articles. This is a small fraction of the 
total defense program of the United States, but 
many of the articles to be provided are of vital 
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importance. In addition it is of great importance 
to the economic and financial relations between 
the two countries that payment by the United 
States for these supplies will materially assist 
Canada in meeting part of the cost of Canadian 
defense purchases in the United States. 

“In so far as Canada’s defense purchases in the 
United States consist of component parts to be 
used in equipment and munitions which Canada is 
producing for Great Britain, it was also agreed 
that Great Britain will obtain these parts under 
the lease-lend act and forward them to Canada for 
inclusion in the finished articles. 

“The technical and financial details will be 
worked out as soon as possible in accordance with 
the general principles which have been agreed upon 
between the President and the Prime Minister.” 


The new arrangement will not only per- 
mit Canada to obtain the financing barred 
for a belligerent under the Neutrality Act, 
but it will provide for a practical merging, 
as far as the war effort is concerned, of 
economies of the two nations. Since Can- 
ada will technically be obtaining money, 
United States dollars, in payment for mate- 
rials delivered no loan in violation of the 
Neutrality Act seems to be involved. 


Time Table of German Conquest 


ITH the occupation of Athens on 

April 27, fourteen European nations 
had come under German domination within 
less than 3 years. Adolf Hitler is now 
master of 767,305 square miles of territory, 
or more than three times the 182,471 
square miles comprising the Reich. These 
conquered lands have a population of 
152,028,036, or almost twice the popula- 
tion of Germany proper. 

All but three of the nations were con- 
quered by armed invasions and the three, 
Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, capitu- 
lated to “diplomatic control,’ as German 
armed forces massed at their borders. 

The following is a timetable of the Ger- 
man military and diplomatic conquests: 


1938 


Austria—34,064 square miles, population 8, 
009,014. Absorbed into Germany by invasion in 
March. 

Sudetenland of Czecho-Slovakia—Occupied by 
Germany after the Munich Pact, October. 


1939 


Czecho-Slovakia—44,500 square miles, popula- 
tion 13,000,000, including the Sudetenland. Occu- 
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pied in March, with Bohemia and Moravia, or- 
ganized as a Protectorate of Germany. 

Poland—74,254 square miles, population 22,400,- 
000. Invaded and conquered, September, as 
Britain and France declared war on Germany. 
Eastern Poland, about 78,000 square miles with a 
population of 12,775,000, was occupied by Soviet 
Russia. 

1940 

Denmark—16,575 square miles, population 3,- 
800,000. Occupied in April. 

Norway—124,556 square miles, population 3.- 
000,000. Invaded in April, conquest completed in 
June. 

Luxembourg—999 square miles, population 300,- 
000. Occupied in May. 

The Netherlands—12,000 square miles, popula- 
tion 8,728,569. Occupied in May. 

Belgium—11,775 square miles, population 8,386,- 
553. Invaded and conquered in May. 

France—127,000 square miles, population 27,- 
900,000. Invaded in May, conquered in June. 
(The figures are for the area occupied by German 
forces.) 

Hungary—59,830 square miles, population 13,- 
507,000. German troops sent to the country 
under an arrangement for diplomatic control, 
November. 

Rumania—72,425 square miles, population 14,- 
100,000. Occupied by troops for diplomatic con- 
trol, November. 

1941 

Bulgaria—42,808 square miles, population 6,- 
500,000. Occupied by troops for diplomatic and 
military control, March. 

Yugoslavia—95,558 square miles, population 
16,200,000. Invaded and conquered, April. 

Greece—50,257 square miles, population 7,196,- 
900. Invaded and conquered, April. 





Nazi Post War Economic Plan 


HE leaders of Nazi Germany have not 

been reticent regarding their plans for 
post-war economic arrangements in the 
event that they are victorious. Moreover, 
many of these plans have already been put 
into operation in the territories which have 
come under German domination. On the 
basis of these utterances and practices, it 
is possible to envisage the probable eco- 
nomic effects of a German victory and their 
significance for the United States. 

A recent issue of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly contains a comprehensive analysis 
of the German program, in which the au- 
thor of the report, Mr. Louis Domeratzky 
of the Division of International Economy 
of the Department of Commerce, points out 
that a German victory would inevitably 
mean a drastic narrowing of the field of 
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free enterprise; a fundamental change in 


foreign trade conditions, with probable 
serious repercussions on our domestic eco- 
nomic situation; and a perilous pressure on 
all countries in this hemisphere. 

“Confronted by a political-economic com- 
bination on the Continent of Europe under 
the domination of Germany”, the report de- 
clares the individual American entrepre- 
neur would hardly be strong enough to find 
a market for his product or service except 
on terms laid down by the National Social- 
ist State. If the economic policy of Europe 
were to be based primarily on self-suffi- 
ciency and the needs of the individual 
consumer subordinated to the fundamental 
policies of the State, the mere fact that an 
American product or service might be 
superior would not be a sufficient basis for 
successful export trade. 

“Tf the plans of the Reich should mate- 
rialize Germany would probably appear in 
the world markets as a willing buyer for 
the whole Continent on certain terms, 
which would undoubtedly include some 
form of open or disguised barter. Some 
time ago certain German economic spokes- 
men suggested that some of the raw mate- 
rial and foodstuff producing countries might 
be asked to extend credit, in view of the 
time lag between the delivery of raw mate- 
rials and the production of the finished 
products which would be used as means of 
payment. In the event that Germany 
should win the war, its domination of the 
industrial countries of the European Conti- 
nent might place at its disposal sufficient 
reserves of manufactured goods after the 
war to eliminate to some extent the need 
for credit. A strong appeal on this basis, 
would be made to Latin America, as Ger- 
many would be particularly desirous of re- 
suming its relations with that part of world. 
In this effort, the Reich might be assisted 
by the desire of the Latin American coun- 
tries to regain their markets in Europe and 
to obtain certain European products, as 
well as by the activities of the German 
commercial houses whose relative position 
may be strengthened by the elimination of 
some of their European rivals.” 

It is also to be assumed, the report states, 
that if German plans should be put into 
effect a similar appeal would be made to the 
United States on the basis of the European 
need for our cotton, corn, lard, metals, and 
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perhaps petroleum products and other raw 
materials and foodstuffs which Europe used 
to take from us before the war. The basis, 
under such circumstances, it is pointed 
out, “would probably be a combination of 
credit and some form of barter, but the 
trade would be strictly controlled on the 
European side and might, therefore, neces- 
sitate corresponding controls on the part 
of the United States.” 

On the supply side, a Germany that had 
attained its military ends might be expected 
to attempt to restore some of the old inter- 
national cartels and to establish new ones 
in combination with other countries. The 
scope and success of this effort, the report 
states, “would be determined by the terri- 
torial results of the war, particularly the 
distribution of colonial possessions.”’ There 
is every reason to believe, however, that, if 
German plans should succeed, the access to 
some raw materials essential for our in- 
dustries would be controlled by organiza- 
tions in which Germany would have a lead- 
ing part. 

Referring to the effect of German plans 
on our internal economy, Mr. Domeratzky 
declares that it is safe to predict that, if 
consummated, they “would bring about an 
acceleration in the tempo of economic 
change in this country and might force us 
into a policy of self-sufficiency, involving, 
temporarily at least, a lowering of our liv- 
ing standards. A German success would 
undoubtedly necessitate more fundamental 
changes in our agricultural production on 
a more or less permanent basis. It would 
lower the efficiency of some of our manu- 
facturing industries by curtailing the pros- 
pects of exports and thereby reducing the 
rate of utilization of plant capacity. If 
such an eventuality should also restrict 
United States access to foreign raw mate- 
rials sufficiently to justify our resorting to 
artificial substitutes, it would mean a higher 
raw-material cost for our industries, as well 
as a reduced purchasing power and, there- 
fore, a poorer market for our products in 
the raw-material producing countries. And 
finally, if we should be compelled to adopt 
economic self-sufficiency as a national pol- 
icy, it would involve a degree of economic 
planning that might seriously affect some 
of our fundamental political institutions.” 
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London Under Air Raids 


OR some time past, a group of Ameri- 

can experts has been quietly studying 
on the spot the effects of air raids on the 
life of London. Their reports were recently 
made available in a pamphlet, entitled, 
‘Authentic Information Secured in Britain 
by American Observers,” copies of which 
have been distributed to the constituent 
societies of the National Technological Civil 
Protection Committee and to the sectional 
groups of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the two organizations under 
whose guidance the experts worked in 
England. As summarized in the New York 
Times, the pamphlet brings out the follow- 
ing points: 


London’s water supply is closely guarded against 
contamination, with an elaborate system of seven- 
teen different formulas for chlorination. How- 
ever, since it is known that a ton of dried typhoid 
germs can be compressed to a hundred pounds, 
the lookout for saboteurs is sharp and unrelaxed. 

In London about half of the water is gravity 
fed, the balance pumped. When the Luftwaffe 
attacks, areas are “valved off.” Those that are 
knocked out are then served by water carts, each 
with a 500-gallon capacity. Sometimes water 
mains are “slung” across huge craters. 

Refuse and garbage is a field in which a tremen- 
dous and profitable salvage effort is being exerted 
—salvage especially of paper, metals and food- 
stuffs for hog feeding. Articles valued at more 
than £2,000,000 sterling were reclaimed in the first 
year of the war. Expressed otherwise, that sal- 
vage enabled England to purchase 1,000 twenty- 
five-ton tanks, twenty million shells and ten cargo 
ships of 5,000 gross tons each. 

The Federation of British Industries is cooperat- 
ing with the government in stopping the waste 
of materials in indust:y. In twelve months the 
shoe trade salvaged more than 20,000 tons of old 
leather. In one week 1,000,000 flashlight batteries 
were collected. 

While no epidemics have developed in England 
thus far, and no serious interruption in the food 
supply has been reported, it appears that the 
health of the people is being increasingly affected 
through prolonged refuge in deep shelters, which 
are regarded by the authorities as “ruinous to 
morale.” Both men and women develop neuroses 
in them, and among those who do many come to 
dread even normal exposure above ground. 

“Look at the type of people who are in the 
deep shelters,” one doctor is quoted as saying, 
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“and then you will understand the bad psychologi- 
cal effect such shelters have. The best way to help 
the enemy would be to build more and more deep 
shelters and thus break down the morale of the 
British people.” 

“Blast walls,” installed at power stations and for 
the protection of expensive machines in the shops, 
have worked out quite successfully, it was learned. 
Although few bombs have been dropped on the 
principal power stations and the larger shops, it 
has been demonstrated that fourteen inches of 
brick offer efiective protection “against quite bad 
blasts.” For example, in one of the larger power 
houses this type of wall had been built around 
the transformers and they were unhurt after a 
serious explosion. 

For the duration of the war all of the gas com- 
panies of London belong to the London Gas 
The government has given them areas to 
They pool their repair gangs and their 
stocks of supplies. They maintain a central office 
for the clearance of information. When gas 
storage tanks are hit, gas is run straight from 
the producers into the pipes. This has never been 
done before. London has learned, however, that 
there are too few valves on the mains. Many ways 
of shutting gas off are needed in time of war, and 
their installation here is being urged. 

When telephone exchanges are put out of action 
a special telephone bureau is established in a room 
where important business can be transacted tem- 
porarily. In this field of communication, the 
American observers report, repair crews have de- 
veloped extraordinary and heroic efficiency. 

In one telephone switchboard building, for ex- 
ample, 70,000 cable pairs on the main frame were 
put in order within two weeks—notwithstanding 
the fact that it was necessary to get at them 
through debris, sewage, water and gas fumes, and 
that the crews, in muck up to their necks, had 
to wear masks most of the time. Dispersal of 
facilities, rather than dependence on central sta- 
tions, is the lesson for New York and other large 
cities, the experts say. 

An important conclusion to be drawn from the 
war, in so far as buildings are concerned, Amer- 
ican engineers report, is that the load-bearing wall 
is the most vulnerable to the modern high explo- 
sive bomb. Even an ordinary wooden frame 
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building will withstand a greater blast, it has 
been discovered. 

“Earthquake construction is what you must 
think of when constructing anything designed to 
withstand the shock and blast of the modern high 
explosive aerial bomb”—that, they say is the mes- 
sage of the British engineers. 
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Large buildings in London have been camou- 
flaged extensively, especially the cooling towers, 
but as yet no way has been found to camou- 
flage the steam from these towers, which turns 
luminous and can be seen from a height of 30,000 
feet on a clear night. 

Members of the “W. V. S,” or Women’s Volun- 
tary Service, won the respect and admiration of 
the returning American experts. In all govern- 
ment departs, particularly the A. R. P. forces, 
“they are rendering invaluable aid to England. 
Women drivers go straight through the worst kind 
of blitz—without faltering. During lulls in bomb- 
ings their leaders are confronted with a serious 
problem in keeping them occupied. They get 
jittery when they’re idle, but not when they’re 
bombed.” 


Organization After the War 


Interparliamentary Union 
Questionnaire 


HE Secretary-General of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union sent out to the groups, 
in March, a circular suggesting that each 
group participate in an inquiry on the 
possibility of some political and economic 
organization of international society after 
the present war. 
Mr. Boissier, with the approval of the 
authorities of the Union, went on to say: 


I 


Although hard hit by the war, the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union has managed to preserve its frame- 
work and its central bodies. Those of its Groups 
which are able to pursue their work are completely 
free in the choice of their activity. They may 
even take up questions directly connected with 
present events. 

This cannot, however, apply to the central 
organisation of the Union: to its Council, its 
Executive Committee, and to the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Bureau, which are wisely precluded by 
tradition from taking up a position in international 
conflicts. Their field of action is consequently 
more limited, although it opens out wide prospects 
for the future. 

For since the Union exists and since it may 
not occupy itself with the immediate present, it 
must of necessity turn its eyes towards the future 
-—that is, towards the time when the war ends. 
Stoppage of the armed conflict will perhaps not 
mean the immediate restoration of peace, nor 
indeed the establishment of stable international 
relations. After the armistices concluded in the 
autumn of 1918 there were disturbances in various 
parts of the world which continued for several 
years. Nevertheless it is quite certain that as 
soon as hostilities cease, men who, in the different 
countries concerned, have gained a solid knowledge 
of the laws and demands of international co-op- 
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eration may profitably meet and compare opinions. 

Among the international institutions now in 
existence, few have accumulated so large a capital 
of experience and good will as that which the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union still possesses. Ii 
that capital is to be used in the service of recon- 
ciliation and of the establishment of lasting peace, 
it must be preserved and even increased. 

It does not, of course, appear possible to or- 
ganise even limited Inter-Parliamentary meetings 
in the course of the next few months; too many 
material and political difficulties stand in the 
way. As a substitute for personal contact, there 
must be an exchange of views by correspondence 
to prepare the future action of the Union. 


II 


In every country, whether belligerent or neutral, 
governments and many public or private institu- 
tions are aware of the numerous political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems which peace will bring 
in its wake. In some states study centres have 
even been created and have set to work. Thus 
considerable material, the interest of which is 
evident, is beginning to accumulate everywhere. 
This work will, however, only give its maximum 
results if it can be compared within each country 
with that accomplished elsewhere. It has too 
often been forgotten in the course of the last 
twenty-five years that real international collabora- 
tion must be founded, not on abstract rules which 
disregard historical realities, but on the character 
and aspirations of each nation viewed in relation 
to the character and aspirations of other countries. 
The method is a slower and more arduous one; 
it goes from the particular to the general and only 
seeks to reconcile national interests by international 
procedure in cases where success is possible. 

Knowledge of national realities must therefore 
be the basis of any international programme. 
Such knowledge cannot be improvised. It im- 
plies, together with the study of the political, 
economic, and social situation in each country, 
a search for moral and even psychological factors 
not to be found in statistical returns. It also 
implies—and this above all—a large measure of 
good will, for the absolute does not exist in inter- 
national relations; these can only reach stability 
in peace by mutual concessions. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union, we _ repeat, 
seems fitted by its past, its method, and its per- 
sonnel, to assemble and subject to critical exami- 
nation by the light of its experience and political 
judgment the preliminary work of which we have 
just spoken. Of course the immense task of col- 
lecting material which this involves must be left 
to government departments and to scientific in- 
stitutions; but the National Groups, within each 
country, and the Inter-Parliamentary Committees, 
in the international field, are particularly suited 
to act as clearing house, an equally necessary 
function. The investigations of the experts must 
be followed by the work of selection and ap- 
preciation, and that task can only be carried to 
a successful conclusion by politically-minded men. 

The work can be started at once. To those who 
object that the world has other, more urgent, pre- 
occupations, we answer that the future is unknown 
and that we must not be taken by surprise when 
the call for action comes. As has so often been 
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said, peace, like war, cannot be improvised. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Union will wish to make its 
modest but useful contribution now to the work 
of preparation for peace. 


Ill 


That contribution, which we have shown to 
be opportune, can be organised as follows: 

1.—The Inter-Parliamentary Bureau will pre- 
pare a Questionnaire enumerating the main prob- 
lems connected with the establishment of inter- 
national co-operation after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. The said questionnaire will aim at 
discovering, not the present or future attitude of 
the Union or of its Groups towards those prob- 
lems, but only the solutions under consideration 
in competent circles in the different countries. 

2.—Each National Group will proceed to make 
the inquiry proposed by the Bureau in its respec- 
tive country, with the aim of bringing out clearly 
the most characteristic opinions which have been 
expressed. 

3.—The Bureau will collect the answers from 
the Groups and will then present them, in a 
form to be decided upon, to all the Groups and 
to the central bodies of the Union. 

4—At the appropriate moment the central 
bodies of the Union: the Council, the Executive 
Committee, and the Permanent Committees, will 
make a joint study of the results of this vast 
Inquiry. 

We have the honour, Mr. President, to transmit 
to you as an Annex to the present circular the 
questionnaire mentioned in Point 1 of the above 
programme, in order to enable you to consider, 
if necessary after consultation with your Group, 
how you will proceed upon this Inquiry. You 
will notice that the Questionnaire relates solely 
to the future organisation of international rela- 
tions and does not touch upon the war aims of 
the belligerents. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


What are the opinions current in competent 
circles in your country on the following problems: 

A. POLITICAL AND JURIDICAL PROBLEMS 

1.—Is it recommended that a permanent and 
universal body for international co-operation 
shall be set up after the present war, 

a. either by restoring the League of Nations, 

b. or by the conclusion of a treaty provid- 
ing for the creation of a new institution? 

a. If preferences go to the maintenance of 
the League of Nations, is it recommended 
that the Covenant be modified, and if 
so, what would be the general trend of 
those modifications? 

b. If it is proposed to create a new institu- 
tion, on what political and juridical 
principles should it be based? 

Is a federal system, for example, being con- 
sidered—that is, the granting ef a certam 
measure of executive power to the central 
bodies of the new institution? 

In that case, is the idea of a limitation, im 
the international field and by free and 
unanimous consent, of the sovereignty 
of States members of the federation 
being entertained? 
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2.—Is co-operation on a continental basis thought 
If so, what would be its 


to be preferable? 
scope ? 


B. EcoNoMIC AND SocIAL PROBLEMS 


3.—How is it thought that the exchange of goods 
and the movement of capital between states 


might be organised after the war? 


4, What form is it proposed to give to inter- 
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national monetary relations after the present 
conflict ? 


5.—Is it expected that a new balance between 
world production and world consumption will 
be introduced after the conclusion of hos- 
tilities? How will that balance be ensured? 

6.—Are modifications advocated in the relations 
between Capital and Labour after the present 
war? If so, what are those modifications? 





Class Warfare 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


President of the American Peace Society 


URING the Communist regime in 
Hungary in 1919 I protested to a 
young fanatical Communist against incit- 
ing the mob to wholesale murder by de- 
manding the elimination of the bourgeois 
class. He replied that he was merely 
advocating good Marxist doctrines. I 
stated that the ordinary man could not 
easily distinguish between elimination and 
murder. As a matter of fact some of the 
prominent members of the Hungarian 
bourgeoisie were brutally murdered. 

Bela Kun, the leader of the Communists 
in Hungary, once related to me how he 
had been roughly handled by the police 
prior to the revolution, and had his skull 
fractured. He said he merely remarked to 
the police that he hoped when their turn 
came they would take their beating as 
philosophically as he was taking his. He 
admitted that Communists were inspired 
with hatred of the bourgeois class and the 
desire for vengeance. 

A century of the preaching of class war- 
fare by Marx and his followers has resulted 
in a rising tide of hatred of alarming pro- 
portions throughout the whole’ world. 
Wherever there are labor disputes there 
are to be found fanatical advocates of vio- 
lence and revolution. They are not seeking 
a just settlement of specific disputes but 
the overthrow of the whole capitalistic sys- 
tem. Their slogan is “the acceleration of 
human misery”. Their aim is to increase 
illwill and hatred among men. 

The Communists have been abetted un- 
Wittingly in this vicious policy by many so- 
called liberals, including even members of 
the clergy, who, in their indignation over 
social injustices, only serve to increase this 





ugly class hatred which makes reform more 
difficult. There has been altogether too 
much indiscriminate and ungenerous de- 
nunciation of industrialists, capitalists, and 
“economic royalists”. The rising tide of 
hatred is assuming immense strength of a 
menacing nature. In some ways it is more 
alarming than war between nations. When 
wars are over the general discontent and 
unrest they have engendered will only serve 
to foster social revolution and class war- 
fare. Once hatred becomes deep-rooted 
peace becomes impossible. Nothing can 
ever be settled permanently through hatred 
and violence. 

The science of peace logically and inex- 
orably excludes hatred as the basis of jus- 
tice, whether between nations or between 
individuals. What then can we do to stem 
this rising tide of hatred and lay the sure 
foundations of peace? Many will justly 
answer that the unjust aggressor and crim- 
inal must first be resisted and punished. 
Others will insist with fervent conviction 
that the only way to overcome evil is 
through non-resistance in some such man-. 
ner as Gandhi has advocated. 

Irrespective of the merits of these two 
opposing ideas, there is an eternal prin- 
ciple that hatred can be supplanted by 
patient, generous understanding and broth- 
erly consideration. The cynics, particu- 
larly the materialists, the mechanists, and 
the economic determinists, will scoff at any 
attempt to supplant hatred by love. They 
believe that nothing but stern repressive 
measures will suffice in dealing with social 
profiteers and privileged classes. They 
have slight pity even for those who through 
industry, frugality, and superior intelli- 
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gence have achieved a better economic 
status than others. In their zeal for social 
justice they would seem to be seeking to 
reverse the existing situation by substitut- 
ing the greed of the “havenots” for the 
greed of the “haves”’. 

A Latin American diplomat once stated 
to me that “men are beasts, and must be 
treated accordingly”. When I asked if he 
meant there was no alternative to the law 
of the jungle, he replied that Christianity 
had failed and that there was nothing left 
except to fight it out with tooth and claw. 
I answered that if I believed this to be 
true I would eat, drink, and be insanely 
merry until civilization collapsed and re- 
verted to barbarism and anarchy. 

It is tragically true that Christianity has 
failed to bring about social justice and 
establish the rule of love. The world seems 
to be heading precipitately into a long era 
of violence, murder, and war. The great 
religions of the world are faced with a 
terrific challenge which they must either 
meet courageously or face extinction. The 
Russian example where the Church failed 
miserably is a fearful warning to those who 
believe that religion has the final answer to 
all of man’s needs. It is painfully apparent 
that many men in their desperation and 
bitterness of hatred have become convinced 
that religion does not have an adequate 
answer to their needs. But they also ap- 
pear to have lost faith in mankind as well 
as in God. 

As we face honestly the whole problem 
of peace, must we admit defeat and accept 
despairingly this hideous prospect of un- 
ending class struggle and war throughout 
the world? The desire for peace is ob- 
viously not enough. The resort to violence 
in order to end class warfare is obviously 
not enough. Another answer must be found 
and applied without delay if this world dis- 
aster is to be averted. That answer has 
already been suggested in general terms, 
namely, that hatred must be supplanted by 
generous understanding and genuine broth- 
erly love. But how can this be accom- 
plished in a practical way in time to save 
civilization from disintegration and ruin? 

Mere ethical admonitions cannot suffice. 
Men are amazingly divided in their stand- 
ards of right and wrong. Greed, lust for 
power, envy, and hate are in the ascend- 
ancy. There exists no commonly accepted 
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standard of decency, no common authority 
which men will obey. Natural law, in its 
emphasis on rights and its failure to stress 
obligations, is too vague and weak. The 
appeal must be made to a higher law, the 
law of social evolution, the law of the 
freedom of personality and the inviolability 
of the human soul. That law can be 
understood only by those who recognize 
that the universe is governed by a supreme 
intelligence, by a single authority which 
by common consent we call God. Such 
persons are vividly aware of the presence 
of God in all human affairs and know that 
only His authority can control the be- 
haviour and the destinies of the human 
race. There are millions of such persons 
throughout the world: Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews, Moslems, Hindus, and men of 
other faiths, who in their own several ways, 
acknowledge allegiance to one divine au- 
thority. To such men and women we 
must now appeal in our warfare against 
human greed, envy, lust and hate. Sucha 
solid bloc of believers throughout the na- 
tions might accomplish the seeming miracle 
of peace through justice. 

The problem of class warfare would not 
be difficult of solution by those who recog- 
nize their common origin and brotherhood, 
who believe in the dignity and worth of 
human personality, and who never can ad- 
mit that hatred can solve human problems. 
The very terminology of “class’’ differences 
is abhorrent to all who truly believe in the 
brotherhood of man. It savours of ugly 
pride and snobbery, of something false and 
abominable. The real differences between 
men are not differences of class but of char- 
acter. A Roman citizen once asked in 
what respect was his Emperor “great”: 
“is he more just than I?” There are of 
course handicaps of heredity, of environ- 
ment, of poverty, of bad education and 
moral instruction. There are those who 
are more “fortunate” than others. There 
will always be those who by sheer ability 
and character achieve excellence, but such 
men are under the compulsion of the higher 
law “noblesse oblige”. 

In any society where true religion is re 
vered there can exist no class distinctions. 
Such differences as may exist are individual 
differences and must be treated accordingly. 
Poverty, vice, crime, insanity, and disease, 
as well as social injustice, are the propéef 
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concern of all members of a community. 
Religion alone, however, has the answer to 
the embarrassing question “who is my 
neighbour?” . 

In a truly democratic society there can 
be no “servant class”. The very word 
servant by its origin in slavery and its long 
unpleasant history connotes something ig- 
nominious. Free men and women are un- 
willing to be so classified. Too long have 
they been compelled by sheer economic 
necessity to sell themselves for money. An- 
other approach must be found to the rela- 
tionship of those who work for others. A 
key to the problem is suggested by the 
terms used in various parts of the United 
States where this distasteful word servant 
is never used and those who work in homes 
and in the fields are called “hired help” or 
even “accommodators”. These terms are 
most significant. They clearly imply an- 
other kind of relationship than that of 
servant. The basis is not simply wages 
but a friendly willingness to Aelp. On this 
basis mutual services may be rendered 
which money can never fully repay. 

Henry George, in Progress and Poverty, 
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rightly stressed the fact that wealth is 
never self-created but made possible only 
by neighbours. A lonely inhabitant on an 
island may have all needs physically but 
he has not wealth. He needs others to 
help him create wealth. This truth should 
profoundly alter all human relationships. 
Every workman, artisan, shopkeeper, shoe- 
maker, doctor, lawyer, priest, and all skilled 
in trade and the arts, render services to a 
community for which money alone does not 
adequately compensate. Such services are 
mutual and deserve unfailing appreciation 
and gratitude. 

Class warfare will be well on the way to 
extinction when men have this sense of 
mutual service and interdependence. The 
desire for wealth will be subordinate to the 
desire for helpful service. The harsh and 
cruel pressure of economic necessity will 
yield to the realization that we are truly 
our “brother’s keeper”, that we are actually 
dependent on each other, that we share the 
same benefits and penalties of nature, that 
we enjoy similar pleasures, and await one 
common end. Una sola mors; una sola 
spes. 





I have absolute faith in the ultimate triumph of the principles of 
humanity, translated into law and order, by which freedom and jus- 


tice and security will again prevail. 


CorDELtL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 


(From his speech at the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American 
Society of International Law. Washington, D.C. April 24, 1941.) 











Attorney General of 


Cuba, March 27, 1941.—Editor) 


Mr. President, Mr. Minister and Members 
of the Inter-American Bar Association: 


HE founding of this Association, at a 

time when so much of the world either 
has lost or has forsaken government under 
law, bears witness to our faith in a civili- 
zation ordered by reason rather than by 
force. We are debtors to this captivating 
country and city, not only for a generous 
hospitality, but more importantly for an 
inspiring leadership. We lawyers from the 
United States value this opportunity to 
compare our own legal philosophy and in- 
stitutions with those of other American 
commonwealths. You have no doubt been 
impressed with our modest habit of ex- 
pounding our own law by a recital of some 
case we won. 

I 


Every delegate comes to this council 
with pride in his own national institution 
and tradition. No one comes to capitulate 
to any other. Each of our pioneering 
peoples of this hemisphere has looked to 
one or another of the old world civilizations 
to fertilize its intellectual life. Since com- 
munion with Europe has been interrupted 
we have turned to each other for cultural 
enrichment. We are rediscovering the 
Americas. Of course this has its perils. I 
am told that in Washington the old and the 
young of both sexes are making a furious 
study of the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages. We trust that you good neighbors 
will bear with your characteristic good 
humor the punishment that is in prospect 
for your native tongues. 

The easy and fraternal terms on which 
our profession meets, serve to emphasize 
the discord of the world and above vexing 
national problems rise grave questions of 
law relating to our international well being. 
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Vitality of International Law 


By ROBERT H. JACKSON 


the United States 


(An address read at the first conference of the Inter-American Bar Association, Havana, 


We are haunted by the greatest unfin- 
ished task of civilization which is to create 
a just and peaceful international order. 
If such a relationship between states is to 
be realized, we know its foundations will be 
laid in law, because legal process is the 
only practical alternative to force. 

The state of international law and of 
progressive juridical thought on the prob- 
lems of states not actually participating in 
hostilities is of more than academic inter- 
est in a world at war. The United States 
feels obliged to make far-reaching decisions 
of policy. I want the legal profession of 
this hemisphere to know that they are be- 
ing made in the conviction that the struc- 
ture of international law, however ap- 
parently shaken, is one of the most valua- 
ble assets of our civilization. There may 
be differences of opinion as to some of its 
particular rules, but we have made consci- 
entious effort to square our national policy 
with enlightened concepts of the law of na- 
tions viewed in its entirety. 

It is the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to extend to Eng- 
land all aid “short of war.” At the same 
time it is the declared determination of the 
Government to avoid entry into the war as 
a belligerent. 

The question has been raised whether 
the two aspects of this dual policy are 
reconcilable with law, or whether such com- 
prehensive aid, extended to one belligerent 
party to the express exclusion of the other, 
is incompatible with the obligations which 
international law imposes upon a state, not 
a belligerent in the war. 

President Roosevelt in his Message 10 
the Congress of January 6, 1941, said that 
“Such aid is not an act of war.” 

Secretary Hull and Secretary Stimson 
have voiced similar conclusions and the 
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Committees of both Houses of Congress 
are committed to the same view. 

But weighty names and even heavier 
texts are found to contend that our only 
legal alternatives are to enter the war our- 
selves or to treat all belligerents with im- 
partiality. It has been asserted that inter- 
national law forbids the United States to 
exchange over-age destroyers for air and 
naval bases in this hemisphere, and for- 
bids us to render acts of assistance to a bel- 
ligerent with whose institutions and cause 
we feel some kinship, and who has been 
subjected to aggression. 

I do not deny that particular rules of 
neutrality crystallized in the nineteenth 
century and were codified to a large extent 
in the various Hague Conventions which 
support this view. But the applicability 
of these rules has been superseded. Events 
since the world war have rejected the fic- 
tions and assumptions upon which the 
older rule rested. To appreciate the proper 
scope of that doctrine of an impartial neu- 
trality we must look to its foundations. Its 
cornerstone is the proposition that each 
sovereign state is quite outside of any law, 
subject to no control except its own will, 
and under no legal duty to any other nation. 

From this it is reasoned that, since there 
is no law binding it to keep the peace, all 
wars are legal and all wars must be re- 
garded as just. 

This doctrine is stated by a standard au- 
thority: 

“ . . it would be idle for it [international 
law] to affect to impart the character of a penalty 
to war, when it is powerless to enforce its decisions 
. .. International law has consequently no alter- 
native but to accept war, independently of the 
justice of its origin, as a relation which the parties 
to it may set up if they choose, and to busy itself 
only in regulating the effects of the relation. 
Hence both parties to every war are regarded as 
being in an identical legal position, and conse- 
quently as being possessed of equal rights. [Hall’s 
International Law, 5th Ed., 1904, p. 61.1] 


It is easy to see how an international law 
which holds all wars to be legal, and all 
warring nations as possessed of equal rights, 
arrives at the conclusion that neutrals must 
not discriminate between belligerents. 
_To the mind untutored in such sophis- 
ticated thought it seems to be characterized 
by more of learning than of wisdom. It 
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does not appear to be necessary to treat all 
wars as legal and just simply because we 
have no court to try the accused. That hy- 
pothesis seems to justify President Wilson’s 
statement that “International Law has per- 
haps sometimes been a little too much 
thought out in the closet.” Certainly the 
work-a-day world will not accept an un- 
realistic and cynical assumption that ag- 
gression, by a state that had renounced war 
by treaty, rests on the same basis as de- 
fense against an unprovoked attack in vio- 
lation of treaty. 

I think it was Henry Adams who com- 
plained that he was educated in one cen- 
tury and was living in another. All of us, 
even some of our international lawyers, 
suffer the same dislocation of ideas. The 
difference is that Henry Adams recognized 
it. Some of our scholarship has not caught 
up with this century which, by its League 
of Nations Covenant with sanctions against 
aggressors, the Kellogg-Briand Treaty for 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
policy, and the Argentine Anti-War Treaty, 
swept away the nineteenth century basis 
for contending that all wars are alike, and 
all warriors entitled to like treatment. And 
this adoption in our time of a discrimi- 
nating attitude towards warring states is 
really a return to earlier and more healthy 
precepts. 

II 


The doctrine of international law in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
based on a distinction between just and un- 
just wars. From that distinction there was 
logically derived the legal duty of mem- 
bers of the international society, bound by 
the ties of solidarity of Christian civiliza- 
tion, to discriminate against a state en- 
gaged in an unjust war—in a war under- 
taken without a cause recognized by inter- 
national law. That duty was stressed by 
the scholastic writers in the formative 
period of the law of nations. It was voiced 
by Grotius, the father of modern interna- 
tional law. There was, in his view, no duty 
of impartial treatment when one of the bel- 
ligerents had resorted to war in violation of 
international law. Writing in 1625, he said: 
“. . . it is the duty of neutrals to do noth- 
ing which may strengthen the side which 
has the worse cause, or which may impede 
the motions of him who is carrying on a 
just war...”? 
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It may be argued that the nineteenth 
century and the first two decades of the 
twentieth witnessed an interlude in inter- 
national law inconsistent with what went 
before and also with what was to follow. 
But if I read history correctly, there has 
seldom, if ever, been a long period of time 
during the past three centuries when states, 
for their own self-defense or from other 
motives, have been completely impartial 
in relation to the belligerents. More often 
than not, at the end of wars, there have 
been recriminations of such activities, 
which have thereafter been largely over- 
looked. The testimony of historians as to 
the practice of states in the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries should 
not be overlooked by the international 
lawyer in so far as the real limits of the 
principles of neutrality are concerned.” It 
is safe to assert that the absolute category 
of neutrality on the one hand, and bellig- 
erency on the other hand, will not square 
with the test of actual state practice, and 
that, as judged by that practice, there is a 
third category in which certain acts of 
partiality are legal even under the law of 
neutrality. 

Even during the vogue among publicists 
and text writers of the theory that all wars 
were just and all neutrality therefore un- 
discriminating, modern practice — espe- 
cially American practice—shows instances 
of discriminating, qualified neutrality. Dur- 
ing the World War, after the United States 
had declared war on Germany, a number 
of Central and South American Republics 
formally announced a departure, in favor 
of the United States, from the obligations 
of impartiality. Some of them, like Guate- 
mala, El Saivador and Costa Rica, offered 
their territorial waters and ports for the 
use of the naval forces of the United States. 
Others, like Brazil and Uruguay, expressly 
modified their neutrality regulations in 
that direction. Uruguay issued a decree 
announcing that she would not treat as a 
belligerent any American nation engaged, 
in defense of its rights, in a war with states 
in other continents and Germany did not 
consider this decree as resulting in a state 
of war. 

Thus, American states tendered to the 
United States, when in the throes of war, 
moral and economic support based on a 
conviction of the justice of our cause and 
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the identification of their ultimate well 
being with our success—a generous mani- 
festation of good will for which my coun- 
trymen and my government will never 
cease to be grateful and to reciprocate. In 
fact the Joint Resolution of Congress en- 
acting our Neutrality Act of 1939 pro- 
vided: “This joint resolution (except Sec- 
tion 12) shall not apply to any American 
republic engaged in war against a non- 
American state or states...” 

The experience of the World War was 
too much for any doctrine that all war was 
to be accepted as just. 

This doctrine was revised by the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. That in- 
strument substantially limited the right of 
war and imposed upon its members certain 
duties designed to enforce that limitation. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations 
did not abolish neutrality. It did not im- 
pose upon the members of the League the 
duty to go to war with the Covenant-break- 
ing state. But it did lay upon them the 
obligation to adopt against the responsible 
state what was theretofore regarded as un- 
neutral conduct contrary to international 
law. To that extent it revived non-partici- 
pation combined with active discrimination 
against the aggressor and active assistance 
to the victim of aggression. The attitude of 
Great Britain during the Italo-Abyssinian 
war in 1935 and 1936 illustrated clearly 
the position created by the Covenant. 
Great Britain did not declare war on Italy. 
At the same time she insisted that Italy 
was not entitled as a matter of law to ex- 
pect from Great Britain the fulfilment of 
any obligations either of the Hague Con- 
ventions or of the customary rules of neu- 
trality. Great Britain thus applied the con- 
cepts of international law which logically 
resulted from substantial curtailment of 
the right of war. Great Britain and other 
members of the League of Nations adopted 
an identical attitude in the course of the 
hostilities between Finland and Soviet 
Russia. The British Government supplied 
Finland with arms and ammunition; it au- 
thorized the setting up in Great Britain of 
recruiting bureaus for the Finnish army; 
and it adopted other measures clearly pro- 
hibited by the Hague Conventions. 

There would be obvious inconsistency in 
the United States invoking the benefits of 
a Covenant to which it refused adherence, 
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but I cite the Covenant because it both evi- 
dences and dates the changed position of 
both war and neutrality in the world’s 
thought. And it was followed by another 
commitment to which we were a party. 


III 


The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, in 
which Germany, Italy, and Japan cove- 
nanted with us, as well as with other na- 
tions, to renounce war as an instrument of 
policy, made definite the outlawry of war 
and of necessity altered the dependent con- 
cept of neutral obligations. 

The Argentine Anti-War Treaty, signed 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1933, is one of the 
most important American contributions to 
the growth of the law in the last decade. 
It is in a real sense a precursor of the 
system of consultation which was started 
at Buenos Aires in 1936. The implications 
of consultation are well recognized today. 

In 1918, in a letter to Colonel House who 
was then preparing a first draft of a plan 
of a League of Nations, Elihu Root ex- 
pounded the fundamental bases for a new 
international order. He wrote in part as 
follows: 


“The first requisite for any durable concert of 
peaceable nations to prevent war is a funda- 
mental change in the principle to be applied to 
international breaches of the peace. 

“The view now assumed and generally applied is 
that the use of force by one nation towards another 
is a matter in which only the two nations con- 
cerned are primarily interested, and if any other 
nation claims a right to be heard on the 
subject it must show some specific interest of 
its own in the controversy. . . . The requisite 
change is an abandonment of this view, and a 
universal formal and irrevocable acceptance and 
declaration of the view that an_ international 
breach of the peace is a matter which concerns 
every member of the Community of Nations—a 
matter in which every nation has a direct inter- 
est, and to which every nation has a right to 
object.””* 


The principle stated by Mr. Root has 
been accepted by practically all states in 
the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, in 
the Argentine Anti-War Treaty, and in the 
replies to Secretary Hull’s famous state- 
ment of July 16, 1937. That principle lies 
at the very foundation of our present 
policy. 
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Present aggressive wars are civil wars 
against the international community. Ac- 
cordingly, as responsible members of that 
Community, we can treat victims of ag- 
gression in the same way we treat legiti- 
mate governments when there is civil strife 
and a state of insurgency—that is to say, 
we are permitted to give to defending gov- 
ernments all the aid we choose. 

In the light of the flagrancy of current 
aggressions, which are apparent on their 
face, and which all right-thinking people 
recognize for what they are, the United 
States and other states are entitled to as- 
sert a right of discriminatory action by 
reason of the fact that, since 1928 so far 
as it is concerned, the place of war and 
with it the place of neutrality in the inter- 
national legal system have no longer been 
the same as they were prior to that date. 

That right to resort to war as an instru- 
ment of national policy was renounced by 
Germany, Italy and Japan in common with 
practically all the nations of the world, in 
a solemn treaty which the United States 
helped to call into being, to which it has 
become a party, which it has been its pro- 
claimed intention to make the cornerstone 
of its foreign policy, and whose provisions 
it has invoked on repeated occasions as ex- 
pressing a fully binding international ob- 
ligation. The present hostilities are the re- 
sult of and have been accompanied by re- 
peated violations of that Treaty by Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. It may be noted 
in this connection that Italy was the first 
state to adhere to the Argentine Anti-War 
Treaty, after the original signatories. 

The Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
and the Argentine Anti-War Treaty de- 
prived their signatories of the right of war 
as an instrument of national policy or ag- 
gression and rendered unlawful wars un- 
dertaken in violation of their provisions. 
In consequence, these treaties destroyed 
the historical and juridical foundations of 
the doctrine of neutrality conceived as an 
attitude of absolute impartiality in relation 
to aggressive wars. It did not impose upon 
the signatories the duty of discriminating 
against an aggressor, but it conferred upon 
them the right to act in that manner. This 
right they are indisputably entitled to ex- 
ercise as guardians both of their own in- 
terests and of the wider international com- 
munity. It follows that the state which 
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has gone to war in violation of its obliga- 
tions acquires no right to equality of treat- 
ment from other states, unless treaty ob- 
ligations require different handling of af- 
fairs. It derives no rights from its illegality. 
It is not to be overlooked in this connec- 
tion that two groups of highly reputable in- 
ternational lawyers have agreed in general 
with this position. I refer to the Interna- 
tional Law Association (especially to the 
Budapest Articles of Interpretation) and 
to the Research in International Law con- 
ducted under the auspices of the faculty of 
Harvard Law School, which, after consid- 
ering this matter, came to substantially the 
same view, with the qualification that they 
might be more exacting with reference to 
the determination of the aggressor by a 
method to which the alleged lawbreaking 
states had theretofore agreed.* Of course 
neither of these bodies spoke in relation, 
specifically, to conditions existing today. 


IV 


Most international lawyers will agree 
that where there is a specific legal obliga- 
tion not to resort to armed force, where 
there has been a resort thereto, and where 
it has been appropriately determined that 
one party is the aggressor by a method 
which the aggressor has agreed to accept, 
the traditional rules of neutrality need not 
be applied. The difficulty with this propo- 
sition lies in the lack of means for deter- 
mination of the fact of aggression. 

There are compelling reasons why we 
must not await a judicial or other formal 
determination of aggression today. In the 
evolution of law we advance more rapidly 
with our concepts of substantive rights 
than with our machinery for their deter- 
mination. Rough justice is done by com- 
munities long before they are able to set 
up formal governments. And where there 
is a legal obligation not to resort to armed 
force it can be effectuated as legal obliga- 
tions have always been effectuated on the 
frontiers of civilization before courts and 
machinery of enforcement became estab- 
lished. In flagrant cases of aggression 
where the facts speak so unambiguously 
that world opinion takes what may be the 
equivalent of judicial notice, we may not 
stymie international law and allow these 
great treaties to become dead letters. In- 
telligent public opinion of the world which 
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is not afraid to be vocal and the action of 
the American States has made a deter- 
mination that the Axis powers are the ag- 
gressors in the wars today which is an 
appropriate basis in the present state of 
international organization for our policy, 

By resorting to war in violation of the 
provisions of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, or 
the Argentine Anti-War Treaty, the Gov- 
ernments of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
violated a right and affected the interests 
of the United States. It was not a mere 
formal or theoretical right that was thus 
affected. The very basis of these treaties 
was the assumption that, in this age of in- 
terdependence, all its signatories had a di- 
rect interest in the maintenance of peace 
and that war had ceased to be a matter of 
exclusive interest for the belligerents di- 
rectly affected. If that is so—and it is 
so—then international law provides an 
ample and practically unlimited basis for 
discriminatory action against states re- 
sponsible for the violation of the treaty or 
treaties. 

The Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
and the Argentine Anti-War Treaty, by 
altering fundamentally the place of war in 
international law, have effected a parallel 
change in the law and status of neutrality 
and we claim the wider rights which that 
change imparts. But independently of that 
view, there is another sound basis for our 
action today. 

The legitimate application of the doc- 
trine of self-defense and the implications of 
anti-war treaties.go hand in hand. It is 
in these fields where perhaps the most im- 
portant developments of international law 
will take place in the immediate future, 
and these are the developments which the 
international community has sorely needed 
—developments in international sanctions. 

We all know that since 1928 the principle 
of self-defense has been used as an excuse 
for internationally illegal action, but we 
also know that there is a legitimate prin- 
ciple of self-defense in international law, 
which is one of its most fundamental prin- 
ciples. The standard of action under this 
principle, as under other principles of law, 
is that it is to be applied in relation to 
what the reasonable man (or state) would 
do under the same or similar threatening 
circumstances. There can be no doubt that 
the political, territorial, economic, and cul- 
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tural integrity of the Western Hemisphere 
is menaced by totalitarian activities now 
going on outside this hemisphere. In this 
situation the principle of self-defense may 
most properly be invoked, and we in the 
Americas are invoking it in relation to the 
facts as we know them and as we, in our 
best judgment, can foresee them in the 
future. We are today putting content into 
the principle of self-defense by giving it 
concrete application which will create im- 
portant precedents. By this action we are 
again showing the fundamental soundness 
of this principle of international law, and 
ate developing its implications at the very 
moment when we are being charged, in cer- 
tain quarters, with ignoring or violating the 
less fundamental rules of neutrality which 
are, both in fact and in law, irrelevant to 
the existing situations. 
V 

The present implementation of the prin- 
ciple of self-defense did not start with the 
Lend-Lease Bill in the United States. It 
began at the Panama Consultation in 1939 
and was developed in relation to the law 
of neutrality by the Inter-American Neu- 
trality Committee at Rio de Janeiro, as 
endorsed by the Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers here at Havana in 1940. That 
historic meeting accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Neutrality Committee and 
adopted the Act of Havana for the pro- 
visional administration of European pos- 
sessions and colonies in the Americas. It 
went further and proclaimed the right and 
the duty of any signatory to take defense 
measures if the safety of the continent were 
threatened. 

These events have ushered into inter- 
national law a basis upon which the United 
States may legally give aid to the Allies 
in the present situation. No longer can it 
be argued that the civilized world must 
behave with rigid impartiality toward both 
an aggressor in violation of the Treaty and 
the victims of unprovoked attack. We need 
not now be indifferent as between the 
worse and the better cause, nor deal with 
the just and the unjust alike. 

To me, such an interpretation of inter- 
national law is not only proper but neces- 
sary if it is not to be a boon to the lawless 
and the aggressive. A system of interna- 
tional law which can impose no penalty on 
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a lawbreaker and also forbids other states 
to aid the victim would be self-defeating 
and would not help even a little to realize 
mankind’s hope for enduring peace. 

The principle that war as an instrument 
of national policy is outlawed must be the 
starting point in any plan of international 
reconstruction. And one of the promising 
directions for legal development is to sup- 
ply whatever we may of sanction to make 
renunciation of war a living principle of 
our society. 

The only sanction that seems available in 
our time is the freedom of the right-think- 
ing states of the world, particularly the 
states of the Western Hemisphere, to give 
a material implementation to their moral 
and nationally official judgments as to the 
justice of a war. The American States 
have done this officially with respect to the 
invasion of Belgium, Holland and Luxem- 
burg.” A public opinion which can express 
itself only in sermons is not likely to re- 
strain the aggressive propensities of any 
powerful state. If, however, that opinion 
may command measures short of war that 
are likely to prevent the success of aggres- 
sion, it is certain to have some deference 
even from the ruthless. Short of war mea- 
sures which enlightened opinion may invoke 
include all forms of moral censure and dip- 
lomatic disapproval, discriminatory embar- 
goes or boycotts, as well as financial credits 
and furnishing of supplies and material, 
weapons and ships. These speak a lan- 
guage understandable to those deaf to the 
precepts alike of Christian civilization and 
of legal obligation and scholarship. 

After an experience that ranged from 
complete impartiality, through “armed neu- 
trality” and then to war itself, President 
Wilson in 1919, addressing a group of in- 
ternational lawyers, said: 


“If we can now give to international law the 
kind of vitality which it can have only if it is a 
real expression of our moral judgment, we shall 
have completed in some sense the work which 
this war was intended to emphasize.” 


The quarter century that followed has 
in my judgment given to international law 
that vitality—the League Covenant began 
the modification of the old concept that all 
wars were just and legal. The Pact of 
Paris and the Argentine Anti-War Treaty 
completed the outlawry of war. The sig- 
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natory may now in its policy express its 
discriminating judgment and its moral con- 
victions. 

It is upon these considerations that I 
have advised my Government in the hope 
that its course may strengthen the sanc- 
tion against aggression and contribute to 
the realization of our aspiration for an 
international order under law. 


NOTES 

23 De Jure Belli et Pacis, 293 (Whewell ed., 
1853). 

“In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 
was not uncommon to grant the right of passage 
to one belligerent only. In particular, such one- 
sided aid was freely extended in pursuance of pre- 
existing treaties promising help in case of war. 
It comprised not only the right of passage, but also 
deliveries of supplies and contingents of troops. 
This admissibility of qualified neutrality, in con- 
formity with previous treaty obligations, was ap- 
proved by writers of authority, including leading 
publicists like Vattel and Bynkershoek, who other- 
wise stressed the duties of impartial conduct. 
Wheaton, the leading American writer, asserted, as 
late as 1836, that a neutral may be bound, as the 
result of a treaty concluded before the war, to 
furnish one of the belligerents with money, ships, 
troops, and munitions of war. Kent, another 
authoritative publicist, expressed a similar view. 
Distinguished European writers, like Bluntschli, 
shared the same opinion. Even as late as the nine- 
teenth century, governments occasionally acted on 
the view that qualified neutrality was admissible. 
In 1848, in the course of the war between Den- 
mark and Germany, Great Britain, acting in execu- 
tion of her treaty with Denmark, prohibited the 
export of munitions to Germany. During the 
South African War, Portugal complied with the 
obligations of her treaty with Great Britain and 
permitted the landing of British troops on Portu- 
guese territory. 

® Root’s letter to House appears in The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House, arranged by Charles 
Seymour, IV, 43. See also Jessup, Elihu Root, Il, 
376. 

*Almost contemporaneously with going into 
force of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, and at a time 
when it was not self-serving, United States Sec- 
retary of State Stimson, in 1932, announced his 
view of the change which that Treaty wrought 
in our legal philosophy: “War between nations 
was renounced by the signatories of the Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty. This means that it has become 
illegal throughout practically the entire world. It 
is no longer to be the source and subject of rights. 
It is no longer to be the principle around which 
the duties, the conduct, and the rights of nations 
revolve. It is an illegal thing. Hereafter when 
two nations engage in armed conflict either one 
or both of them must be wrongdoers—violators of 
this general treaty law. We no longer draw a 
circle about them and treat them with the punc- 
tilios of the duelist’s code. Instead we denounce 
them as law-breakers. 

“By that very act we have made obsolete many 
legal precedents and have given the legal profes- 
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sion the task of reexamining many of its codes 
and treatises.” [The Pact of Paris. Three Years 
of Development. Address by the Honorable Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of State, before the Council 
on Foreign Relations, August 8, 1932. United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1932; Supplement to the October 1932 number of 
“Foreign Affairs’’.] 

These codes and treatises have been and are 
being reexamined as Secretary Stimson suggested 
they must be, and the legal consequences of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact in the matter of neutrality 
were formulated in the so-called Budapest Articles 
of Interpretation adopted in 1934 by the Inter- 
national Law Association. They read as follows: 

“WHeErEAS the Pact is a multilateral law-making 
treaty whereby each of the High Contracting 
Parties makes binding agreements with each other 
and all of the other High Contracting Parties, and 

“Wuereas by their participation in the Pact 
sixty-three States have abolished the conception of 
war as a legitimate means of exercising pressure on 
another State in the pursuit of national policy and 
have also renounced any recourse to armed force 
for the solution of international disputes or con- 
flicts: 

“(1) A signatory State cannot, by denunciation 
or non-observance of the Pact, release itself from 
its obligations thereunder. 

“(2) A-signatory State which threatens to resort 
to armed force for the solution of an international 
dispute or conflict is guilty of a violation of the 
Pact. 

“(3) A signatory State which aids a violating 
State thereby itself violates the Pact. 

“(4) In the event of a violation of the Pact 
by a resort to armed force or war by one signa- 
tory State against another, the other States may, 
without thereby committing a breach of the Pact 
or of any rule of International Law, do all or any 
of the following things: 

(a) Refuse to admit the exercise by the State 
violating the Pact of belligerent rights, such as visit 
and search, blockade, etc.; 

(b) Decline to observe towards the State violat- 
ing the Pact the duties prescribed by International 
Law, apart from the Pact, for a neutral in relation 
to a belligerent; 

(c) Supply the State attacked with financial or 
material assistance, including munitions of war; 

(d) Assist with armed forces the State attacked. 

“(5) The signatory States are not entitled to 
recognize as acquired de jure any territorial or other 
advantages acquired de facto by means of a viola- 
tion of the Pact. 

“(6) A violating State is liable to pay compen- 
sation for all damage caused by a violation of the 
Pact to any signatory State or to its nationals. 

“(7) The Pact does not affect such humanitarian 
obligations as are contained in general treaties, 
such as The Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, 
the Geneva Conventions of 1864, 1906 and 1929, 
and the International Convention relating to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, 1929.” Report of 
the Thirty-eighth Conference of the International 
Law Association, Budapest (1934) pp. 66-68; also, 
33 A.J.1.L. (Supp.) 825-826, note 1. ; 

These Budapest Articles did not secure unanl- 
mous approval on the part of international 
lawyers, but they gained support from the ma- 
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jority of them. Even those jurists who felt unable 
to subscribe fully to the Budapest Articles of 
Interpretation were emphatic that the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact effected a decisive change in the posi- 
tion of the law of neutrality. Thus, the late 
Ake Hammarskjéld, a Judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice from 1936 until 
his death in 1937, in discussing, in the course of 
the Budapest Conference, the implications of the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact in relation to neutrality, said: 
“You will have noticed that, except when the texts 
compelled me to use the word ‘neutrality,’ I have 
been careful to use another word: the status of 
non-belligerency ...I have chosen the other 
expression merely because I wanted to underline 
that the status of non-belligerency under the 
Kellogg Pact is not necessarily identical with the 
status of neutrality in pre-war international law.” 
[Report 38th Conf., loc. cit. at 31.] 

The Budapest Articles of Interpretation were 
not disapproved by the United States. On the 
contrary, Secretary of State Stimson, speaking 
before the American Society of International Law 
on April 26, 1935, said: “Our own government 
as a signatory of the Kellogg Pact is a party to a 
treaty which may give us rights and impose on 
us obligations in respect to the same contest which 
is being waged bv these other nations. The nation 
which they consider an aggressor and whose actions 
they are seeking to limit and terminate, may 
be by virtue of those same actions a violator 
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of obligations to us under the Kellogg Pact. 
Manifestly this in itself involves to some extent 
a modification in the assertion of the traditional 
rights of neutrality. ... 

“Even in the face of this situation some of our 
American lawyers have insisted that there could 
be no change in the duty of neutrality imposed by 
international law. I shall not argue this. To such 
gentlemen I only commend a study of the recent 
proceedings last summer of the International Law 
Association at Budapest. The able group of 
lawyers from many countries there assembled con- 
sidered this question and decided that in such a 
situation the rules of neutrality would no longer 
apply among the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, 
and that we, for example, in such a case as I 
have just supposed, wouid be under no legal obli- 
gation to follow them.” [Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law (1935) 
pp. 121, 127.] 

5On the initiation of Uruguay, the American 
states released a joint declaration protesting 
against the military attacks directed against these 
states. They declared, in part, that: “The Ameri- 
can Republics in accord with the principles of 
international law and in application of the resolu- 
tions adopted in their inter-American conferences, 
consider unjustifiable the ruthless violation by 
Germany of the neutrality and sovereignty of Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxemburg.” (Department of 
State Bulletin, May 25, 1940, p. 568.) 





Japan and Russia 


Fabricate a Treaty Out of Synthetic Friendship 


By VINCENTE VILLAMIN 


(Mr. Villamin is a Philippine lawyer, economist and writer.—Editor) 


“The Russo-Japanese pact is a mutual neu- 
trality, not a mutual non-aggression pact . . . and 
does not bar Russia from declaring war against 
Japan while Japan is at war with the United 
States .. . Russia gave nothing because she got 
nothing .. . Japan has more things in common 
with the United States than with Germany .. . 
and Japan would be interested in the defeat, not 
the victory, of Germany.” 


HE heart of the Russo-Japanese pact 

of April 13, 1941 is in the following 
words (Article 2): “Should one of the con- 
tracting parties become the object of hostili- 
ties on the part of one or several third 
powers, the other contracting party will 
observe neutrality throughout the duration 
of the conflict.” 

So far as it concerns the United States, 
the pact is actually harmless if it is not 
potentially lifeless. Under it and by it 
Japan has not gained anything appreciable 








in her tactical international position vis-a- 
vis the United States. 

It is a pact of mutual neutrality and 
not of mutual non-aggression. There is 
a world of difference between the two. If 
it were a non-aggression pact it would be 
a relief to Japan and it would embolden her 
in her attitude towards the United States in 
the present tense situation. In both cause 
and effect the pact is static and not 
dynamic. 

Let us see how the mutual neutrality 
pact would work in reality. If Japan goes 
to war with the United States Russia will 
be neutral under the agreement. There is 
nothing new or significant in that. The 
United States does not expect Russia to be 
her ally. And Russia would not join the 
United States if otherwise she has no 
reason of her own to do so. If the United 
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States and Russia each have causes to go 
to war against Japan those causes are not 
identical and they have nothing to do with 
each other. The two countries would con- 
duct their respective wars as independent 
enterprises. This would be true also of 
China, now already a belligerent against 
Japan. Of course, if two or more nations 
are at war with one and the same nation at 
the same time their general staffs would 
very likely put their heads together so their 
fighting men wouldn’t be in each other’s 
way when hammering on the common foe. 

The point to be underlined is this: The 
pact does not bar Russia from declaring 
war against Japan while Japan is at war 
with the United States. Russia is still free 
to go to war against Japan and select the 
time to do it. Japan has not acquired the 
right to prevent Russia from declaring war 
on her and declaring it at the wrong time— 
to Japan. Putting it succinctly, Russia 
can be neutral in a Japanese-American war 
and at the same time be an active belliger- 
ent on her own account and for her own 
cause against Japan. That is the long 
and short of the whole thing. 

Russia gave nothing because she got 
nothing. Russia knows that she has at 
present a mighty high nuisance value to 
Japan as she knew two years ago that she 
had some nuisance value to Germany. She 
received from Germany a goodly slice of 
Poland for that nuisance value, but cau- 
tious Japan has not yet come across with 
her votive offerings. Russia would give 
real satisfaction to Japan if she received 
some valuable acreage or beneficial conces- 
sions, but Japan so far has proved tight- 
fisted because she knows only too well the 
brittle quality of a Russo-Japanese treaty. 

Of all the major nations today Russia is 
the most calm and collected. Her geo- 
graphical location and the wondrous 
shrewdness of her leaders are responsible 
for this. If her fighting forces have not 
amazed the world with their effectiveness 
her sinuous diplomacy has been bringing 
home the bacon. And certainly Japan is 
not the intellectual Delilah to befuddle the 
mighty Russian Samson. 

Still smarting under the humiliation of 
defeat which she suffered at the hands of 
Japan in 1904, Russia is not aiding Japan 
to become a stronger nation, neither is she 
raising a finger to keep Japan from going 
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the slippery way of disintegration. Prac- 
tical and prescient Russia is depending not 
only on her own strength but also on the 
weakness of her potential enemies, and the 
leading one of them outside of the Teutonic 
penumbra is the imperial Japanese empire. 

Concerning China, the pact and the se- 
cret understanding that probably accom- 
panies it, if indeed there is one, would affect 
her adversely if Russia has consented to 
cease as a source or a passageway for war 
materials for the Chinese people. This re- 
mains to be seen. Here again Russia would 
not do a favor to Japan for nothing. In 
fact from China’s capital has already come 
the word that Russia has given assurances 
of the status quo in that connection. Press 
dispatches seem to show that while Japan 
is making the pact the occasion for a grand 
political ballyhoo Russia is keeping the 
driver’s seat of the diplomatic tallyho. 

Commentators and editors as well as 
wishful thinkers harp upon the theory that 
Russia signed the now famous pact to keep 
Japan neutral if and when Germany tries 
to annex the Ukraine, thus becoming Rus- 
sia’s enemy. 

The theory is predicated on the propo- 
sition that Germany is too stupid to realize 
that she was digging her own grave when 
she induced Russia as a favor to Japan to 
conclude a pact of some kind with her his- 
toric enemy. It is logical to suppose that 
it was through the urgings of Germany, re- 
gardless of Moscow denials, that Russia 
played the prize 1941 diplomatic game of 
promise-and-break-it-at-will with a Japa- 
nese government that was known to be tot- 
tering on its foundation. Then, too, Russia 
could not have been so dense as to antag- 
onize Germany with a synthetic friendship 
with Japan at a time when German arms 
and German diplomacy must have been 
profoundly impressing the Russians with 
their frightful efficiency. Already both 
Russia and Japan are protesting that they 
have not the slightest purpose of preparing 
themselves against Germany. 

It is not improbable by any means that 
to earn the applause of the world, including 
those countries that she has vanquished, 
and to extend her dominion, Germany 
might crack down on Russia to blast com- 
munism and sovietism from the face of the 
earth. In that event it would be infinites- 
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jmally unimportant to Russia whether 
Japan is a neutral or a belligerent. 

Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s Foreign Min- 
ister, went on his pilgrimage to Berlin and 
Rome presumably to explain why Japan 
had not harassed more the United States 
and Great Britain in the Pacific; and on 
the rebound, coming back home, he deftly 
picked up at Moscow the diplomatic baga- 
telle that he got, a mutual neutrality pact, 
and not the formidable instrument that he 
coveted, a mutual non-aggression pact. 

So after the shouting has died down and 
the good people of Japan have started to 
meditate upon the verities of the day, they 
will realize more clearly and more calmly 
that between Japan and the United States 
there are great elements of beneficial har- 
mony while between Japan and Germany 
there are vital interests in sharp conflict 
with each other. 

Outstanding among these conflicts of in- 
terests between Japan and Germany are the 
following: First, strategic—while Germany 
wants the American navy to be busy in the 
Pacific Japan wants it in the Atlantic, and 
so while it is in the Pacific the Japanese 
would not want to see the Panama Canal 
sabotaged because it would immobilize that 
navy in the Pacific bearing down upon 
Japanese territory; second, economic—Jap- 
anese-American commercial and financial 
relations have infinitely greater possibili- 
ties of mutual benefit than Germany could 
ever offer; and third, political—while the 
United States has no plans to extend her- 
self territorially in the Far East and on 
the Asiatic continent Germany is preparing 
to reenter that region where Japan expelled 
her a score of years ago as a trader or a 
colonial power, and that would impinge 
upon the Japanese program of expansion. 

Parenthetically, the German reentry into 
the Far East and Asia, which is the home 
of over half of the world’s population, 
would deflect thither many of the expected 
German activities in the Western hemi- 
sphere to its great relief. The Netherlands 
East Indies and French Indo-China alone 
have as many people between them as all 
of Latin America and are possessed of as 
vast and varied natural resources. Being 


colonies of German-dominated Holland and 
France, Germany technically has some 
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color of claim to them where Japan has 
none. Japanese empire builders consider 
those rich colonial possessions as an in- 
tegral part of the region which they are 
organizing as Oceania Japonica. Germany 
primarily, and not the United States or 
Great Britain, would render it difficult if 
not impossible for Japan to achieve her 
expansionist aspirations—that is if Ger- 
many should prevail in Europe either by 
a victory, a stalemate, or by the Wilsonian 
formula of peace without victory. It is 
thus but logical to conclude that Japan 
would wish the defeat, not the victory, of 
Germany. 

The victory of Great Britain—and the 
United States—over Germany would serve 
to revive and revitalize the principle of the 
freedom and independence of nations, big 
and small, powerful and weak. That would 
render more certain the complete independ- 
ence of the Philippines in 1946 and pos- 
sibly promote the independence or auton- 
omy of colonies in the Far East, in the 
same way that the last world war was 
followed by the birth of many small nations 
in Europe which have since disappeared. 
The prospective independent nations in the 
Far East, particularly the Philippines, 
would become an easy prey for Japan. 
Their peoples should remember this obvious 
possibility as they survey today their fore- 
seeable future. 

Japan and the United States have not 
been at war with each other in all their 
history. To inaugurate a war between 
them or not to do so is the serious re- 
sponsibility of American and Japanese 
statesmanship. The continuation of an 
honorable peace between the two nations 
would illumine the vast Pacific with hope, 
help rationalize the Japanese code of right 
and wrong, ameliorate the abysmal pov- 
erty of the Asiatic peoples, and lead even- 
tually to an honorable settlement of the 
Chino-Japanese unpleasantness. But men 
must be just and understanding and reason- 
able before a worth while peace could be 
achieved. The Pax Japonica must be some- 
thing infinitely more delectable than the 
terrifying screed that it is today. The 
Asiatic peoples would have nothing less 
and would struggle to the bitter end other- 
wise. 














Vitality of the Parliamentary System 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


(An address given before the “Palaver Club’, Washington, D. C., April 11, 1941. Some- 
thing of the meaning of ‘‘Palaver’’, as described by Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, founder of the 
Club, follows this article—Editor) 


HE enduring processes of justice, of 

law and judicial settlement—national 
or international—are inseparable from the 
rise, the defects and the promises of the 
parliamentary system. 

The defeat of the Central European 
Powers in 1918 did seem for a time to 
make “the world safe for democracy.” A 
Czar, a Sultan, some Emperors, a whole 
company of Dukes, Grand Dukes and little 
Kings disappeared with the defeat of 
Turkey, Germany, Bulgaria, accompanied 
by the extinction of Servia, Montenegro 
and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. In 
1923 the Russia of the Czars had become 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Thirteen other states were born: the Ger- 
man Republic, Danzig, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Albania, the Turk- 
ish Republic, and in 1931 the Republic of 
Spain, each with a clearly defined and 
active parliamentary system of govern- 
ment. A new Rumania and a changed 
Greece—the latter freed from the Ottoman 
Empire only in the last century—turned 
for help toward their parliaments with a 
new interest. The Interparliamentary 
Union, international organ of parliaments, 
was entertained with marked friendliness 
by the Austrian Republic at Vienna in 
1922, by the German Republic at Berlin 
in 1928, by the Rumanian government at 
Bucharest in 1931, by Spain at Madrid in 
1933, by the Turkish Republic at Istanbul 
in 1934, and by the Hungarian government 
at Budapest in 1936. 

Today, however, parliamentarian govern- 
ment has dwindled to the point of extinction 
in some sixteen countries. Eight of those 
thirteen new states established after the 
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war—Danzig, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Spain 
—as far as any real parliamentary gov- 
ernment is concerned—have disappeared. 
The same thing seems now to be true of 
Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Belgium, Italy, Germany and 
France. The Greek Parliament was abol- 
ished by Royal Decree in 1936. 

Indeed, there are thoughtful students 
of our own American political system who 
see it headed toward some form of Fascism; 
while others, perhaps not so thoughtful, 
are trying to lead us in the direction of 
Communism or other exotic style of political 
order. It is argued, indeed, that America 
is entering upon a new and perhaps final 
phase of democracy. Some are wondering 
if we are going to be able to save ourselves 
from the collapse of our so-called liberal 
capitalistic system; whether or not a bu- 
reaucratic, multi-billion dollar organiza- 
tion such as our government can continue 
to run on any parliamentary plan. 

Just now, therefore, perhaps as never 
before in our history, it is to our interest 
to recall something of the rise and nature 
of parliaments, something of the defects of 
parliamentary forms, and to speculate as 
best we may on the prospects for representa- 
tive government. Because of events abroad, 
scholars, we know, are now delving into 
these fields on a new and unprecedented 


scale. 
I 


In the realm of man’s efforts at social 
organization there is no fact more arrest- 
ing than the rise of parliaments, any ex- 
amination of which takes us necessarily into 
the uncertain alleyways of history. When 
self-righteous “practical men” feel moved 
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to call history “bunk,” and when moraliz- 
ing pundits hold that “we learn from his- 
tory that we learn nothing from history,” 
they are all apparently thinking thinly of 
history as merely a drab record of melan- 
choly facts. History, however, is more 
than that. Carlyle may have been right 
when he wrote to Emerson that “there is 
no use writing of things past unless they 
can be made in fact things present’; but 
all history is not “bunk.” Indeed, as Abra- 
ham Lincoln once remarked, “We cannot 
escape from history.” In its essence, as 
said by Lord Acton, history is “the con- 
science of mankind.” 

H. G. Wells, lecturing before the Sor- 
bonne in March, 1927, took occasion to say 
of himself that he was “not very easy to 
define.’ Admitting that he has been some- 
thing of a “romancer,” a “novelist,” a 
“publicist,” he went on to confess that 
he has also “stolen and dressed’’ himself 
“up in the plumage of the historian.” So, 
borrowing something of that Wellsian wis- 
dom, let us without too much erudition 
look back for a bit upon such words as gov- 
ernment, state, senate, parliament. With- 
out the light of the whence the whither 
turns naturally to a blackout. Further- 
more, as suggested by Mary Barnett Gil- 
son’s book title, What’s past is prolog. 

Our word “government” comes down out 
of a human necessity, as in the case of 
ships, for some system of steering, piloting. 
Needs for family government must have 
appeared when the first lady and gentle- 
man, if such there were, argued over the 
rights to some forbidden fruit. As the 
family increased, the Cains threatening the 
Abels, the needs multiplied. Later, nomadic 
huntsmen came into conflict from time 
to time with nomadic herdsmen: and both, 
in turn, preyed upon the more settled and 
prolific peasants. Primitive families nat- 
urally developed differences with other 
primitive families. As clans and tribes 
came into being, clan and tribal conflicts 
arose and the necessity for clan and tribal 
governments—for steering, piloting their 
interests—arose also. 

While the beginnings of social organiza- 
tion were probably not due to what Hobbes, 
Rousseau and others curiously called a 
“social contract,” yet organizations of hu- 
man beings into groups, into bands of 
robbers or of exploiting victors, into clans 
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and tribes, there certainly were. In his 
Life of the Bees Maeterlinck points out that 
once a swarm of bees has stolen honey from 
a foreign hive, and robbery is seen to be 
easier than labor, then such bees remain 
robbers and carry on continuous, predatory 
wars with foreign bees. Thus it is clear 
why a very high authority once urged man 
the sluggard to become wise by considering 
the ways of the ant rather than those of 
the bee. 

Differences of human views and tastes, 
conflicts of interests, have made government 
of some kind—a method of steering, pilot- 
ing—an essential to every social organiza- 
tion. The necessity for government gave 
rise to a need for organization. The de- 
mand for organization gradually took on 
the status of organization, which came 
eventually to be known as the State. 

The steps in the rise of states, with which 
government is primarily concerned, have 
been more specifically described as—First: 
Huntsmen and herdsmen, often robbing 
and murdering peasants; Second: Hunts- 
men and herdsmen, for purposes of exploita- 
tion, allowing the peasants to live and raise 
food; Third: Peasants turning over their 
surpluses to the huntsmen and herdsmen as 
tributes; Fourth: The union over a given 
area of huntsmen and herdsmen, peasant 
clans, tribes, into a primitive state. This 
theory is probably as nearly correct as any. 

In primitive states, government, eco- 
nomics and religion appear to have been in- 
separable; the legislative, executive and 
judicial functions being carried on by the 
same person or group. Law was looked 
upon as custom, as being unchangeable 
and, usually, as of divine origin. 

It was in the primitive state that the old 
man, senex, came into his own. In the 
case of a family it was usually the senior 
head who ruled; and in the case of the 
tribe the senior members. 

“And Jehovah said unto Moses, gather unto 
me seventy men of the elders of Israel . . . and 


bring them into the tent of meeting; that they 
may stand there with thee.” 


Homer of prehistoric times speaks respect- 
fully of a Council of old men. Over eight 
hundred years before Christ the Greeks 
had a Council composed of the two kings, 
and twenty-eight men over sixty years of 
age holding office for life. To the old 
man, the senex, we owe the origin before 
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the dawn of history of what we call the 
Senate, a term not unfamiliar to modern 
parliaments. 

The word parlement, used by the French 
of the long ago for any group of persons 
gathered to speak, to parley, came finally 
to be applied to the Royal Court, and in 
the twelve hundreds to the Supreme Courts 
throughout the provinces of France. The 
word parlamento pictures groups parleying 
on the piazza of Signory in Florence. Our 
English word parliament, going back at 
least to the time of Henry II in the mid- 
eleven hundreds—evidently an adaptation 
of the old French word—has come to be 
associated primarily with the English sys- 
tem of government. England, “Mother of 
Parliaments,” has inspired them everywhere. 
They are her chief gifts to the political 
world. Looking for the rise of parliaments, 
therefore, one naturally turns first to West- 
minster. 

Through the haze of centuries and the 
maze of conflicting interests, the English- 
man’s greatest political problem has usually 
been to raise and control public funds, and 
that without too much interference from 
any King or Dictator. The Scylla and 
Charybdis threatening all governments 
throughout their history have been tyranny 
and anarchy. 

From records following the Celts and 
Romans, 407 to 1066, we learn of Anglo- 
Saxon-Danish Councils of various kinds in 
England. Town meetings (Mark-moots): 
County Courts (Shire-moots): more gen- 
erally shire assemblies (Folk-moots) , Tribal 
courts consisting primarily of the armed 
forces; and over all a Grand Assembly of 
Wise Men (Witenagemot) including the 
bishops, elder-men, abbots and administra- 
tive officers, all chosen by the King. 

The Witenagemot, meeting three or four 
times a year, advised the King on questions 
of war and peace, on territorial boundaries, 
and especially on matters of finance, taxa- 
tion and expenditures. Before William the 
Conqueror it had become a Common Coun- 
cil of the leading landholders and church- 
men, a national assembly of a sort, with 
legislative and even judicial power and in- 
fluence. It could raise armies, levy taxes, 
coin money, act on petitions of grievances, 
reform abuses, even elect or depose a King. 

In the late ten-hundreds, following Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, the Witenagemot be- 
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came known as the King’s Council of royal 
barons, then as more acceptable to the 
feudal system favored by the Normans the 
King’s Court or Great Council. However, 
throughout the reign of the House of Nor- 
mandy, 1066-1154, each of the four Kings 
—the Conqueror, William Rufus, Henry I, 
Stephen—was in turn supreme, exercising 
his rights to tax the people as a kingly 
prerogative. It was one year before his 
death in 1087 that The Conqueror took his 
census known as the Domesday Survey 
for the purpose of perfecting his autocratic 
system of taxation, to the undisguised dis- 
gust of the people. 

It was sagacious Henry II, reigning from 
1154 to 1189, first of the Plantagenets, who 
often summoned representatives of shire 
and borough to aid the Common Council, 
who helped to substitute for feudalism the 
sovereignty of the law, and who counter- 
acted the drift towards anarchy. Because 
of the revolt of the Barons, in 1215, King 
John, a lesser kind of Plantagenet, unable 
to write his name, was made to agree to the 
Magna Carta, and thus to reject his regal 
control of certain liberties and properties 
especially of the barons and indirectly of 
lesser folk. A developing national unity, 
an evolving common law, a growing feel- 
ing among the people of their own dignity 
and importance, were preparing the stage 
for the entrance of the British Parliament. 

Through it all, again, two kinds of forces 
are seen to be playing—sometimes together, 
sometimes against each other-—the forces 
of absolutism and the forces of free govern- 
ment; a regal over against a legal concep- 
tion of the state. 

A picturesque Frenchman, leader of the 
barons, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leices- 
ter, by defeating his brother-in-law, Henry 
III, and taking him prisoner, had become 
de facto head of the English people. He 
called two knights from each shire, some 
bishops, abbots, barons, and for the 
first time two citizens or burgesses from 
each of the twenty-one towns or boroughs, 
to a truly representative national assembly, 
in 1265. The name “parliament” had 
been applied to the Great Council in 1264. 
In 1258, meeting in Oxford, it appears to 
have been officially called the “Mad Parlia- 
ment.” But this representative gathering 
in 1265—partisan though it was—is often 
referred to as the first meeting of the House 
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of Commons in Parliament assembled. 
Simon de Montfort is frequently mentioned, 
therefore, as the founder of the English 
Parliament and thus of representative gov- 
ernment. It is perhaps more accurate to 
say that by including all classes in his Par- 
liament it was he who “first struck the key- 
note of constitutional government” as that 
is now interpreted. 

It was Edward I, greatest of the Plan- 
tagenets, sometimes called the “English 
Justinian,” who thirty years later sum- 
moned upwards of four hundred persons 
including one-hundred-seventy-two citizens 
and burgesses to what came to be known as 
the first full and model parliament in Eng- 
lish history. That was in November, 1295. 
During his long reign, “Longshanks,” as 
Edward came to be affectionately called, 
had brought to pass various “Statutes” 
based upon the Justinian principle that 
“that which touches all must be approved 
by all” without respect of persons. His 
“Model Parliament” grew out of the ex- 
igencies of practical experience affecting 
military service, crime, curfew, public order, 
representation in the Commons, levying 
of taxes, all phases of English life. It 
was here under the first Edward, especially 
in 1295, that the nation, the parliamentary 
constitution of modern England with its 
King, Lords and Commons, legally began. 

That Edward’s “Model Parliament” met 
in two chambers was apparently accidental. 
The King had called the nobles and pre- 
lates, asking the latter to bring along some 
lesser clergy; he had also ordered the elec- 
tion of knights of the shires together with 
citizens and burgesses. When they all ap- 
peared at Westminster—fixed now as the 
permanent place of meeting—the Crown as- 
sumed the headship of the Parliament. 
The higher clergy and barons met in one 
room to carry on the work of the former 
Great Council; while the knights, lower 
clergy, burgesses, laity, citizens, met in 
another for the transaction of other busi- 
ness. The meeting in separate rooms, too, 
was more or less a coincidence. The sepa- 
tation of Lords and Commons, meeting in 
separate houses, was not officially estab- 
lished until a hundred years later under 
Richard IT. 

Following Edward’s “Model Parliament,” 
and through the trials and errors of years, 
the principle of parliamentary representa- 
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tion, serving an increasingly unified people 
— including the three orders, clergy, barons, 
commons—prayers, fighters, workers—be- 
came more and more clearly understood and 


accepted. The King did not oppose, in 
his own interests he favored and even 


organized parliaments. Amid the oceans 
of issues, however, the main problems ap- 
pear nearly always to have been how to 
combat the King’s efforts to tax without 
the consent of the people; how to fix the 
control of finances through taxation and 
appropriations; how to establish the prin- 
ciple that the ones who pay must be con- 
sulted; how to create a balance between 
tyranny and anarchy. 

Carlyle once characteristically expressed 
his appreciation of the House of Commons 
by calling it “six hundred talking asses.” 
Without any written constitution, however, 
that Parliament has served monarchies and 
people, conservatives and liberals, as a 
council, a maker and interpreter of law, 
and that with ability, a rule-of-thumb 
elasticity, and a successful continuity. It 
has made it possible for the sense of self- 
government to survive along with the or- 
ganization of the state. It has created the 
English state. It has extended what for 
the want of a better word we call liberty 
from the sole possession of feudal lords 
more and more to the whole people; a lib- 
erty based upon the principle of representa- 
tion backed by public opinion. Within the 
English system, on the whole and in the 
long run, the political direction of events 
has been away from the argument of force 
to the force of argument. It is within 
this course of affairs that ““England of the 
senses and the understanding” has ham- 
mered out a course of national unity and 
built an unparalleled reach of empire. 

As early as 1297 Edward’s “Model Par- 
liament” had adopted a Confirmatio 
Cartarum, which not only confirmed Magna 
Carta as the Common law but added the 
principle that financial grants to the King 
must await the redress of grievances. Peti- 
tions and the redress of grievances are still 
major concerns of parliaments. It was 
the Parliament, deposing Edward II and 
placing Edward III on the throne, that 
paved the way for the knights of the 
shires to join with the citizens and burgesses 
and to sit together as the House of Com- 
mons, that proceeded in 1340 to do away 
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with the King’s right to exact arbitrary 
tolls called tallages, that soon after re- 
quired the advice and consent of the Com- 
mons along with that of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal to every statute. 

As a result of the Wars of the Roses— 
lasting through the mid-fourteen hundreds 
—the parliamentary system was nearly 
wiped out. Yet during the reign of the 
House of Lancaster, (1389-1461)—time of 
the Wars of the Roses—there was a devel- 
opment of the Council, destined later to 
become the responsible Ministry of today. 
During the reign of the House of York, 
(1461-1485), it was generally established 
that almost all forms of taxation to be- 
come effective must be approved by Parlia- 
ment. During the reign of the House of 
Tudor, (1485-1603), it was generally estab- 
lished that provisions for taxation must 
not only be approved by the House of 
Commons but that they must originate in 
that body. 

Rebellions, civil war, Cromwell, inter- 
rupted but did not end the reign of Parlia- 
ment. On the contrary during the first 
half of the sixteen hundreds the House of 
Commons established victorious armies, 
overthrew the Church and the House of 
Lords, and served a_thought-provoking 
notice to all aspirants to tyrannical power 
by trying the king in a way and cutting off 
his head. But when Cromwell had emptied 
Parliament by force and locked the doors, 
he soon found he could not get along with- 
out a parliament. 

Later because of another King’s abuses 
of privilege and prerogative, the Commons, 
following the bloodless revolution of 1688, 
passed in December of the next year its 
“Bill of Rights.” That is a law that ranks 
with Magna Carta and many a Confirma- 
tio Cartarum as a foundation-stone of 
the English Constitution. In this Bill of 
Rights the King is told that he cannot: 
suspend, dispense with, or execute laws; 
cannot tax the people directly or indirectly 
for his own use; cannot raise or keep a 
standing army in times of peace; cannot 
do any of these without the consent of 
Parliament. The Bill provides further 
that elections to the Parliament shall be 
free, that freedom of speech, of the press, 
and debates in Parliament shall be limited 
only by the Parliament itself, and that 
Parliament shall meet frequently for the 
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redress of all grievances and the improve. 
ment of the laws. 

Resentment over the Stuart doctrine of 
the divine right of kings led to the adop- 
tion of the principle of parliamentary su- 
premacy and gave to Parliament the power 
not only to abolish prerogatives but even 
to change the common law. Civil War, 
battles such as Marston Moor and Naseby, 
the Bill of Rights, ended apparently for 
all time in England any possibility of a per- 
sonal dictator in control of the state in 
time of peace. They ended for England 
the Stuart doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. 

The history of parliaments, the English 
Parliament not excepted, is a story of con- 
tinuing reform, readaptation and achieve. 
ment in behalf of freedom under law, a 
kind of freedom that enables the people to 
avoid evils peculiar to tyranny on the one 
hand and to anarchy on the other. And it 
is a very long and voluminous story. 

The Reform Act of 1832—another 
foundction stone—shifted the political bal- 
ance of power from the House of Lords to 
the House of Commons and extended the 
elective franchise, both in an attempt to 
back away from the tyrannies of despotism. 

Through the centuries Parliament has 
often changed and usually improved its 
forms of procedure. Upon the initiative of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1882 the Commons, for 
example, provided for the limitation of 
the time to be devoted to certain stages 
of a measure, under a rule of closure pleas- 
antly called the “guillotine.” Its easy 
adaptation to emergencies is shown by the 
fact that the Parliament elected in 1910 
was not dissolved for eight years. When 
in 1918 Parliament enfranchised women, 
it fixed their minimum voting age at thirty 
years, later reduced it to twenty-one; but 
peeresses in their own right are not yet 
permitted to sit in the House of Lords. 
It has now simplified the registration lav, 
abolished property qualifications for frat 
chise, removed the pauper disqualification 
and gone far toward eliminating any neces 
sities for a general strike in England. The 
enacting clause in every British statute 
still reads: “Be it enacted by the King’ 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons in this preset 
Parliament, assembled,” etc. 
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English sovereignty, whatever that is, 
resides in the Parliament, and the powers 
of the King are exercised by the Ministry, 
all under a system described by Sir John 
Simon, when Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
as “a religion with no Bible, a tradition 
with no written law.” Responsibility for 
the government’s policy lies with the Cab- 
inet, composed of about twenty of the lead- 
ing Ministers, core of Britain’s constitu- 
tional system. The royal veto is abolished. 
Since George I stopped presiding at 
meetings of the Ministers—because he 
spoke no English—the King no longer 
attends meetings of the Cabinet. The 
power of the members of the House of 
Lords, outside advising the Crown, en- 
ables them simply to delay and to warn. 
If the Crown demands money, it is the 
House of Commons that grants it and the 
House of Lords that assents to the grant. 
While the Commons does not vote supplies 
except upon the request of the Crown, its 
powers, especially since 1832, have grad- 
ually increased until the system has come 
to mean, in fact, that the people elect 
their representatives, and the representa- 
tives choose the government. The Minis- 
ters, representing the powers of the King, 
sit in Parliament to which they are re- 
sponsible, and if they lose the confidence 
of the House of Commons they fall. It 
was pointed out by John Stuart Mill that 
“the proper office of a representative assem- 
bly is to watch and control the govern- 
ment; to throw the light of publicity on its 
acts.” In England the minority has a well 
defined, though somewhat limited right; 
it has the right to resent oppression and 
to try to persuade the majority. A funda- 
mental idea of the English Constitution is 
called “His Majesty’s loyal opposition.” 

Parliamentary government is a republican 
government, a democracy to which has 
been added the principle of representation. 
But the principle of representation is far 
from new. While at the dawn of history 
pure democracy was the rule within groups 
—tepresentative government being prac- 
tically unknown—those ancient democra- 
cies were not free of the absolute state, 
and themselves rested on the institution of 
slavery. Throughout the middle ages, 
however, representative government was 
widely the vogue, within which it was 
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even held that taxation is inseparable from 
representation, and that there are rights 
common to all. The principles of habeas 
corpus and the income tax are older than 
parliaments. It was after the Treaty of 
Westphalia, when the Thirty Years’ War 
came to an end in 1648, that the notion 
of a national will within a state come in- 
creasingly to the fore. 

Since that time there has been a gradual 
development of the theory that, since indi- 
vidual conduct is actuated by self-interest 
supposedly rational, government should be 
an expression of the collective will. 

Out of the biological fact of consanguin- 
ity, kinship, arose the gregarious habits 
of men, making it necessary to supplement 
the pure democracy of the small ancient 
tribes with a government by representatives. 
The evolution has been impressive. To- 
day the authority of the British Parlia- 
ment is considered to be transcendent and 
absolute, not even having the power to 
limit its own power. 

Out of such a background, combined 
with a practical colonial experience of 
nearly three hundred years, certain remark- 
ably gifted American gentlemen, meeting 
in Philadelphia in the year 1787, were able 
to draft an instrument that has survived 
longer than any other written Constitution 
in the world. In this instrument they pro- 
vided for a parliament, and for the separa- 
tion and definition of the powers of the 
parliament, of the executive and of the judi- 
ciary. They provided that all bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, and that the powers 
to lay and collect taxes, to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations, to coin and 
regulate the value of money, to declare 
war, to raise and support armies and a 
navy, shall reside in the Parliament. Out 
of it has developed our party system, faith 
in individual initiative, the rule by the 
majority, the supremacy of the civil over 
the military power, liberty of press and 
speech, a government of laws and not of 
men. The control of the public purse is 
fixed by laws passed by representatives of 
the majority. 

Our “New Order” friends in Europe ap- 
pear—unwisely as it seems to me—to con- 
sider all interest in the rise of parliaments 
as academic nonsense. 
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True, throughout all this development 
in England, in the United States and else- 
where, the course of parliamentary govern- 
ment never has run smooth. It is often 
stopped or diverted by certain defects of 
health ordinarily associated with human 
frailties. In words of Thomas Hardy, 
“If way to the Better there is, it exacts 
a full look at the worst.” So let us take 
a glance at the worst. 

When in the early fifteen hundreds 
Machiavelli had finished his J/ Principe it 
was found that he had analysed with great 
acumen the methods by which an ambitious 
man may rise to sovereign power, the quali- 
ties essential to a successful autocrat. Be- 
cause of the desperate situation due to the 
invasions of his native Italy, Machiavelli 
felt the call for a powerful despot. Basing 
his doctrines with naked realism upon men 
as he knew them, he found no difficulty in 
severing morals from politics and encourag- 
ing public men to believe that the ends of 
government justify the means; in holding 
that extraordinary objects cannot be ac- 
complished under ordinary rules, and that 
theories of right and wrong must not be 
allowed to interfere with political expedi- 
ency. It is not difficult to agree that it 
was Machiavelli who greatly influenced the 
science of politics even for widening sec- 
tions of our modern world! 

Certain phases of this pragmatic outlook 
on the processes of politics, perhaps more 
than anything else, have embarrassed rep- 
resentative government by making it sub- 
ject to mob and lobby pressure, by the 
breaking down of faith and interest in legis- 
lative assemblies and by weakening the 
intelligent public control of them. 

Disquieting facts there are. Multiple 
party control and the rise of “blocs” ap- 
pear to have contributed towards the de- 
cline in the prestige of legislative bodies. 
A muddle of parties in Germany through- 
out the period of the Republic caused its 
downfall and the rise of the Nazis. 

A similar chaos developed in France. 
In France the President did not rule; for, 
as the French said, he was “not a head, 
but a hat.” The Prime Minister of France 
was overthrown so often that it could not 
be said that he was a ruler. The only 
ruler of France appeared to be the Cham- 
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ber of Deputies, made up of six-hundred-six 
members into a dozen or more so-called 
parties. When these gentlemen voted for 
themselves a life pension of 42,000 franes 
for four years of membership in the Cham- 
ber, the result, as pointed out before 1939 
by Abbé Dimnet, distinguished French 
savant, was that France, “legislated to 
death,” was “not governed’’; while the 
Deputies, “like all selfish bodies,” had 
done “too well for themselves.” As the 
English call their system “a religion with- 
out a Bible,” there were French observers 
who regarded the French parliamentary 
system as a “Bible without a religion.” 

It must be admitted that fault-finding 
is an easy, perhaps a natural, surely a pop- 
ular sport. Mr. H. G. Wells has recently 
undertaken to explain democracy substan- 
tially as follows: “In terms of morals, 
democracy means that all human beings 
are equal in the sight of God; legally, 
democracy means that all human beings 
are equal before the law; in every day life, 
democracy appears to mean that one man’s 
money is as good as another’s.” 

There are today two types of criticism 
against parliamentary governments. One 
charges that parliaments are dying and 
should be dead. The other that they are 
very sick and in need of both medicine 
and surgery. 

It was Richard Olney, an able Secretary 
of State, who once pointed out that every 
government which remains without oppo 
sition for a long time “‘is sure to develop 
all the worst features of oligarchic and 
despotic misrule.” That seems to be what 
is going on now in various lands. Dictator 
governments, if in any way representative 
in principle, are dominated by single parties. 
They are not parliaments. They cannot 
long survive. 

The worst things in our American form 
of parliamentary government are not eas) 
to disentangle and classify. The critic 
deal with such matters as the increases 0 
salaries, the free mileage, the clerical aid, 
the franking privileges, the palatial offices 
the nepotisms of Congressmen. They think 
they smell something unpleasant in the 
fact that two-thirds of our members 0 
Congress are lawyers and suspect that tha! 
may explain in part why leadership amon! 
politicians has all but disappeared. Somt 
of the reformers argue that the Preside! 
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should be elected for six years and be 
ineligible for re-election; that Senators 
ought to be elected for twelve years and 
be ineligible for re-election; and that rep- 
resentatives should be elected for three 
years, with the provision that alternate 
Congressional elections should synchronize 
with Presidential elections. 

Within these spheres changes may be 
found desirable; but there are deeper in- 
dictments of our parliamentary system. 

It may be argued that our form of rep- 
resentative government is inadequate be- 
cause it is ham-strung by lethargy and in- 
difference; that our legislative bodies are 
too large; that their membership is based 
on geography and mere numbers only; 
that they are bicameral when they ought to 
be unicameral; that lobbies play on the 
timidity and sometimes on the cupidity 
of Congressmen. 

All of these views are not wholly fiddle- 
faddle. Simon Cameron was a_ widely 
known Pennsylvanian politician who served 
in the United States Senate from time to 
time. Thaddeus Stevens charged that Cam- 
eron would steal a red-hot stove. Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln endured him for 
some ten months as his first Secretary of 
War, and then found it convenient to re- 
lieve him of his war work to become Min- 
ister to Russia. It was this versatile ex- 
pert in his profession who once defined an 
honest politician as “a politician who, when 
he is bought, stays bought.” 

One of the reasons why parliamentary 
governments fail is that they are constantly 
faced with the job of achieving the impos- 
sible, and that by procedures found work- 
able only in a period that is past. Our own 
Congress has to spend too much time now 
trying to run the District of Columbia, to 
superintend such matters as bridges, pen- 
sions, postmasters, military records and 
various mechanical aspects of government. 
Because of the growth of population and 
the developments of science and transporta- 
tion, social, industrial, political activities 
have multiplied tremendously. Many pres- 
ent duties of our parliament would be bet- 
ter left to administrative bodies, Congress 
retaining unto itself the right simply to 
veto any of their proposed measures. Con- 
gressmen are beset with too many extra- 
constitutional, time-consuming, errand-boy 
activities. It should be the business of 
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Congress to develop policies, with which 
capable men function at their best. It 
should not be impossible for our representa- 
tives to pay adequate attention to such 
major matters as crime, economic decrepi- 
tude, law and judicial settlement as anti- 
dotes for war. 

In his Modern Democracies, James Bryce, 
long England’s highly respected Ambas- 
sador to the United States, wrote in 1921: 
“In the form which it has almost every- 
where taken, that of government by a rep- 
resentative assembly, democracy shows 
signs of decay: for the reputation and 
moral authority of elected legislatures, al- 
though these, being indispensable, must 
remain, have been declining in almost every 
country. In some they are deemed to have 
shown themselves unequal to their task, 
in others to have added to temptations, in 
others to be too subservient to party, while 
in all they have lost some part of respect 
and social deference formerly accorded to 
them.” 

Critics of parliamentary government find 
that the electorate tends to become inert 
and indifferent because what is done is 
unintelligible to it, and that the man in 
the street is more familiar with the person- 
alities of the sporting world, of the radio, 
of the films, of the stock-market, of “big 
business,” than with people politically re- 
sponsible for public policies. 

It is charged that general elections, as 
means of consulting the people, are inade- 
quate; that the authority of the electorate 
is usurped by party organization; that 
candidates, trimming for office, confine their 
attentions primarily to the apathetic and 
neutrally minded, colorless majority; that 
too much money is spent in trying to make 
the mare go. 

Statesmen are embarrassed by any sys- 
tem of patronage. In spite of elevated 
motives, laws are often hastily and poorly 
made. The beneficence of law is being 
smothered by too many laws. Inadequate 
techniques and engineering skills in parlia- 
ment lead into jungles of statutes, bewil- 
dering as they are too often ineffective save 
perhaps as sources of revenue for the 
lawyers. 

The situation is not altogether happy. 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s diatribes against 
democracy have been brought out again. 
There is a lessening of faith in any theory 
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of human equality and in the habits of mind 
that go in that direction. As between the 
morality of weakness and the morality of 
power, the Hitler-Mussolini School espe- 
cially is for the morality of power. The 
Nietzscheites are against all “‘silly efforts” 
to preserve the inefficient, the “petty vir- 
tues,” the “sensuous comfortablenesses,” the 
happiness of the greatest number, the ideal- 
ization of weakness, the depreciation of 
genuine excellence—against all sentimental 
concern for the under dog. The Hegelians, 
the Nietzscheites, the Spenglers, Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, certain “Intelligentsia,”’ 
all tell us that democracy, not to mention 
parliaments, is headed straight into Sheol. 

The eighteenth century gospel of free- 
dom, justice, humanity, progress, rested 
“upon a faith in the social omnipotence of 
free human reason.” These self-appointed 
fixers hold that ‘“‘average men are endowed 
with little reason and have little freedom 
to use what reason they possess.” Hence, 
they tell us, it is foolish to argue that 
democracy can overcome any real evils, 
that formal rights can carry within them 
any actual power, that suffrage and popu- 
lar education can achieve anything more 
than to increase the power of books, news- 
papers and other forms of gossip. In a 
democracy, they find, the people do not 
rule; rather they are controlled by the 
alert, organized minority who know what 
they want and how to get it. Democracy, 
they charge, means only that a few domi- 
nating spirits control the multitude, pro- 
moting at the same time their own glory 
and profit. 

The whole idea of parliaments falls out- 
side Hegel’s idea of the Prussian state as 
“the march of God in the world,” of 
Nietzsche’s loathing for shopkeepers, Chris- 
tians, females, cows, Englishmen and all 
other democrats, of Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain’s adulation of the Teuton, and espe- 
cially of the Nazi Weltanschauung. 

There are Jeremiahs in America. They 
do not all confine their criticisms to phases 
of mere political theory. They are often, 
rather, quite definite and concrete. They 
talk about such tangible matters as taxes 
and the one-third of the whole national in- 
come going toward defraying the constantly 
mounting costs of inefficient government. 
They try to show us how the theory and 
the practice of representative government 
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fail to jibe. There are some who openly 
demand “the elimination of useless politi- 
cians,” reductions in the cost of government, 
and go so far as to urge—as has Mr. Hearst 
—that taxpayers organize to “refuse to pay 
taxes to be dissipated in riotous extrava- 
gance.” Of course, such a procedure, if 
adopted, would not add appreciably to 
the reputation of parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

All such barks at parliamentary govern- 
ment, however, sound less dangerous if we 
turn to these quieting observations of Sir 
Maurice Amos: “Laws which are neither 
congenial to popular views of policy, nor 
designed to create or protect private rights, 
have often been overruled by the jurisdic- 
tion of the man in the street, a jurisdiction 
which is only another expression of the 
national aptitude for self-regulation. You 
cannot, it seems, have a confirmed national 
habit of continually creating law by cus- 
tom and convention, without having at 
the same time the converse habit of cor- 
recting by neglect the less successful ex- 
periments of the legislature.” 

The rise and defects of parliaments bear, 
of course, upon their future. 

Constitutions represent certain tempers 
in the life of the people, states of the 
public mind, and rest upon the interest 
that the people are supposed to take in 
public affairs. 

It may be true that modern democracy 
is “but a phase of immense dissolution,” 
having failed to establish a rational mone- 
tary system, to avoid economic chaos, or 
to end the crazy system of war. It may 
be true that interest in representative gov- 
ernment is waning. If so, the blame cannot 
rightfully be left on the doorsteps of par- 
liaments. 

The blame lies, rather, within the electo- 
rate, within the lack of ability, will, wis- 
dom and character of the people. It is 
they who have enfranchised the vicious and 
illiterate, who have erected an enormous 
system of education without any very clear 
idea of what it means, who have paid too 
little attention to the qualifications that 
should belong to their representatives in 
the parliament. 

It is my view that legislative assemblies 
are usually made up of men and women of 
above average intelligence. Some years ago 
I took occasion to print some of my reac- 
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tions to Congressmen. I said then and I 
say now that Congressmen are not a bad lot. 
Those whom I know are more than a 
decent sort. Indeed, those ninety-six peo- 
ple have become Senators, and those four- 
hundred-thirty-five have become Repre- 
sentatives, because they have braved pub- 
lic examination—the most difficult of all 
examinations—and “passed.” Those peo- 
ple on Capitol Hill are our five-hundred- 
thirty-one chosen ones, actually. They are 
in the main able and high-minded men and 
women. They are industrious and patriotic 
men and women. There is no appreciable 
“oraft” in the United States Congress. 
There is no “racketeering” there. No 
“gangster” in Congress can worm his hand 
into the purse of Uncle Sam. No “crook” 
can get started in the Congress, because, if 
for no other reason, every member of that 
body is watched by five-hundred-thirty 
others. Those people want to do the right 
thing, for votes’ sake if nothing else. 
Through many years I have been officially 
associated with the United States Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. As such 
I have had to work with certain members 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to associate with a number of 
them in America, aboard ships, in confer- 
ences in foreign lands, often in rather inti- 
mate ways. As a result I have come to 
these opinions which I am glad to repeat 
here without alteration of jot or tittle. 

Our chief worry in America ought not to 
be Congress, or some New Order balanc- 
ing on its flying trapeze, or even the parlor 
chatter about “blood and revolution.” The 
matter of deepest concern to this country 
ought to be the maintenance of enough 
faith, courage and ability among the people 
to create and sustain a Congress that truly 
represents the American principle of equal 
opportunity for all to reap their fullest 
possible rewards in terms of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, not ignoring 
the collective economic interests of all the 
people. 

In one of the publications of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, Professor Charles 
Borgeaud recently wrote at some length 
upon the evolution of representative gov- 
ernment in Switzerland, concluding with 
these words: “It is not claimed that the 
Swiss political system has no defects. Sev- 
eral improvements are needed, and there 
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are several reforms which can justifiably 
be demanded. But no one thinks of ques- 
tioning the principle, formally established 
upon the experience of half a century, that 
the people is master in its own house, and 
that the house cannot be better guarded 
than by the eye of the master.” It ought 
not to be difficult for us to apply similar 
language to our United States of America. 

In broadest terms governments may be 
classified as Greek, Roman, and the other 
kind: anarchical, tyrannical, and govern- 
ments balanced between the two. Anarchy 
as in ancient Greece is no government. 
Tyranny as in the Roman Empire is too 
much government. Democracy most favors 
government successfully balanced some- 
where between the none and the too much. 

What now may we hope for our demo- 
cratic dogma that “all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness’? Is it true “that to se- 
cure these Rights Governments are institu- 
ted among Men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, that 
whenever any form of Government becomes 
destructive of these ends it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute a new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness?” Are representative govern- 
ments, democracies organized, doomed to 
death either because of the ineptitudes of 
anarchy or the oversimplifications of 
tyranny? 

Some of our devout and sometimes mys- 
tical convictions as to the equality of 
man, if translated literally into action, 
might easily lead us back again into the 
waste and void, certainly if practical men, 
familiar with the history and necessities of 
government, should fail in their efforts to 
get some sense into the rest of us. 

It is more than an academical question, 
whether or not democracies, at least in the 
forms of parliaments, of representative gov- 
ernments as seen in our time, are to en- 
dure. 

Political questions, such as those about 
the franchise, the right to religious free- 
dom, the organization of the state and the 
like, are much less prominent than in the 
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nineteenth century. For the most part our 
era is concerned with econemic questions, 
such as tariffs, the government control of 
industry, the rate of taxation, the control 
of currency, armaments, peace, war and 
similar questions of detail not always easily 
susceptible to profitable, general discussion. 
There is a growing feeling that political 
equality has no concrete advantages unless 
it be accompanied by a greater economic 
equality. 

It has long been argued that democracy 
is hopelessly inefficient. Through the 
eighteen-hundreds our own democracy was 
not able to avoid those protracted and 
general depressions associated with the year 
1819, with the year 1837, with the year 
1857, with the year 1873, and again with 
the year 1893; not to mention other periods 
of acute depression and collapse. It is 
not necessary to dwell here on the economic 
mess that brought about in a period of 
unprecedented plenty so much starvation 
and despair in our time. In our attempts 
to improve trade by changing tariffs, ad- 
justing import quotas, controlling ex- 
changes, we are unearthing unsuspected 
difficulties. We have yet to learn how to 
bring about an expansion of world trade 
as a whole. In our efforts to adjust trade 
balances, we are confounded by the differ- 
ences of climate, of resources, of living con- 
ditions within the differing countries. We 
do not yet know how to face the fact that 
any balance of international trade must 
involve more than two countries, for inter- 
national trade just naturally assumes tri- 
angular and often many-sided transactions. 
We have yet to learn how to return to the 
pool of world commerce maintained with 
no little success before the first world war. 
In the face of all this can the public or its 
parliament find out what it is all about, 
get business back on an even keel, reduce 
unemployment and keep the form of gov- 
ernment essentially unchanged? I do not 
know. 

While it must be admitted, I think, that 
all is not well with our American Republic, 
yet neither the theory nor the practice of 
representative government has ever been 
proved to be unsound. On the contrary, 
representative government—where people 
have a civic sense, a _ reasonable in- 
terest in law and order, some degree of 
imagination and sympathy—appears to 
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work at least as well as government under 
dictatorship, except possibly in the case 
of war. The more there are among the 
electorate who feel themselves concerned to 
back the best men for office, voters with 
brains and character to recognize and to 
disown demagogues, who can gauge the 
men who represent us, the better the chance 
representative government has to succeed. 
If, combined with these essential things, 
the people have a reasonable amount of 
economic security and opportunity, the 
representative forms of democracy are the 
best yet conceived by the mind of man. 

Representative government must rely 
upon the voters in matters involving basic 
policies, but the voters should only be called 
upon to select the few men necessary to 
carry out those policies. With free and 
open discussion, within the rules of the 
game, supplemented by a free and intelli- 
gent press, the natural urge of us all to be 
heard need not interfere seriously with the 
success of representative democracy. 

Of course, there is a kind of free speech 
which if carried far enough might easily 
destroy itself. One who believes in abso- 
lutely free speech would have to agree toa 
perfect freedom of speech aiming not only 
to corrupt morals but to suppress free 
speech itself. Then, strange paradox, they 
who under the rule of free speech attempt 
to suppress free speech—if allowed iull 
sway in their efforts—might succeed, when 
there would be an end of free speech. 
Voltaire, who coined the saying that men 
use speech only to conceal their thoughts, 
is said to have remarked to philosopher 
Helvetius, “I do not believe in a word you 
say, but I will defend to the death your 
right to say it”; but Mark Twain was of 
the opinion—bearing a little meaning all 
its own—that “In our country we have 
three unspeakably precious things: free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, and 
prudence never to practice either.” 

The main problem, then, of democracy 
appears to be to find and to fit men to 
govern, men who possess more than the 
political facility for getting votes. The fact 
that a man has money, aristocratic back- 
ground, skill in a business or profession, 
is insufficient evidence that he is worthy of 
a position in the government. We may yet 
demand the equivalent of university courses 
or of bar examinations, including degrees, 
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of our candidates for office. Some day, 
perhaps, we may have an educational or 
civil service system qualified to say whether 
or not a candidate has the poise, judgment, 
courage, honor, breadth of view and skill 
for a legislative job. Plato had some such 
thought in mind when, in the fifth book of 
his Republic, he argued that the end and 
aim of a state should be not to find the 
captain of industry, the patrician, the 
scholar, the military hero, to exercise its 
highest political power; but the philosopher 
—the man of the wise, brave, temperate, 
just and well-balanced mind and disposi- 
tion, possessing the will and ability to 
weigh public problems “in their general, 
intrinsic and permanent, rather than in 
their ephemeral aspects.” 

As pointed out by Professor Francis W. 
Coker in his most helpful book Recent 
Political Thought: “The democrat believes 
that no other method is better than the 
democratic method for identifying and 
bringing to the top the men of high political 
tharacter, and that democracy, more than 
any other forms, confines these men to their 
function of leadership and prevents them 
from becoming dictators.” Finally, it should 
be said, “democracy brings peculiar bene- 
fits, of moral or spiritual sort, to the rank 
and file. To treat men as equals makes 
them more codperative in spirit and more 
active in efforts to mitigate inequality.” 
The Professor adds: “In short, the rank and 
file are generally able to make a relatively 
intelligent discrimination between a group 
that intends to further the public interest 
and some other group, animated by nar- 
rower motives; and their participation in 
political power is indispensable for de- 
veloping in them the interest in government, 
respect for law, and codperative feeling 
which are in some measure essential to 
stable government in any community too 
enlightened and virile to be controlled 
mainly by fear and coercion.”’ 

Liberty has meant three different things: 
It has meant parliamentary government 
and the limitation of authority; it has 
meant the lessening of interference with 
free expression of opinion or with the free- 
dom of contract and trade; and liberty has 
meant, and means, the rule of law. By 
the rule of law is meant that whenever pub- 
lic policy requires restraint upon peoples’ 
liberty to do as they like, “that restraint 
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ought to be exercised in sole reliance upon 
pre-established law impartially interpreted.” 

It is Parliament, democracy expressed in 
representative government backed by the 
impartial judge, that exercises the power 
in our government and secures to the peo- 
ple their essential liberties. The busi- 
ness of the Executive is to give effect to 
the precise terms of the law, subject to 
the supervision of the courts. The rule of 
law compels policy to come out into the 
open and to declare itself. As such it pre- 
vents sums of money appropriated for one 
purpose from being used for another. It 
avoids many injustices, and lessens the 
chances of violence. It fosters that feeling 
of security under the principles of order 
which is peace. 

There is nothing going on in the world 
that warrants any belief that representa- 
tive government is doomed wholly to 
disappear in the muck of anarchy. If dicta- 
tors there be, they must avoid all appear- 
ance of tyranny if they wish to hold their 
jobs for any length of time. Drawing first 
towards anarchy and then towards tyranny, 
but avoiding both, representative govern- 
ment—judging especially from the experi- 
ence of England and from the record of 
our own country—will continue as the dif- 
ficult but inevitable course in time of 
peace for any effective political balance 
and control among intelligent peoples. 

So parliamentary government in some 
form may reasonably be expected not only 
to survive but to return and to develop 
increasingly as man’s best protection while 
he fares forth to achieve his enlightened 
interests under the rules of an ordered 
liberty. It is well for government to rest 
upon parliament for only thus can it count 
on the consent of those who are governed. 
As observed by W. Ivor Jennings in his 
work on Cabinet Government, “The dogs 
bark im Parliament; if there were no Par- 
liament, they might bite.” 


(Extract from “The Pilgrimage of a Palaverer’) 

Comparatively few words in English speech are 
derived directly from the Portuguese, Palaver is 
one. English sailors brought a century and a half 
ago this word palaver from Mozambique on the 
East coast of Africa, where Portugal had established 
a colony. Its Portuguese form is palavra and means 


a conference between the whites and the native 
African tribes. It has the same root as parole, 
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parley and parliament. The English treated the 
word rather lightly, using it to describe frivolous 
conversation, often marked by cajolery and flat- 
tery. Its historic background, its original mean- 
ing and its far-reaching application have been 
ignored by the English-speaking peoples. 

For the Portuguese Palavra meant in her dealings 
with the Negro tribes of Africa and the Indian 
tribes of South America the easing of cultural 
conflicts through mutual understanding and the 
creating of mutual confidence, leading to co-opera- 
tion for the securement of mutually desirable ends. 
The peaceful penetration by a higher culture of 
areas where lower and widely divergent cultures 
are found, describes the process and the goal of 
palavra. It is the means by which colonization is 
successfully carried forward, without the use of 
armed force. The surprising success of Portugal 
in the handling of her far-flung colonial posses- 
sions thus has been due very largely to PALAVRA. 
With a territory considerably less than that of the 
state of Indiana, Portugal, 130 years ago exercised 
sovereignty over an area one and one-third times 
greater than continental United States. The loss 
of Brazil in 1815, together with the helplessness of 
Portugal in defending her claims in Africa, have 
greatly reduced her colonial possessions, yet today 
these possessions are only slightly less than one- 
third of the total area of the United States. The 
achieVement of this little country in ruling over 
the inferior races, populating her vast colonial 
domains, is one of the generally unrecognized but 
astonishing facts of modern history. It is evi- 
dent that Portugal has not been able to maintain 
her sway by force of arms. It is more reasonable 
to assume that her success has been due to 
palavra—the reconciliation of cultural conflicts 
through discussion, leading to understanding and 
peaceful adjustments. And may we not go further 
and say that the supreme need of the world is 
more of the right kind of palavering. 
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In the light of this historical study, we may now 
offer the following definition of palavering: “A 
general term for the vocal processes by which ad- 
justments are sought for differences as these exist 
between individuals, groups, classes, races or cul- 
tures; the processes ranging from cajolery and 
cleverness in speech to the promotion of solemn 
agreements and covenants upon which personal, 
community, national or international programs of 
united action may be grounded. This definition 
will be clarified by analyzing and arranging in their 
proper order, the several levels of palavering, four 
being easily discerned. These four grades or de- 
grees are to be distinguished by the object the 
palaver seeks. 

1. Palavering for the purpose of getting extri- 
cated from, or of gaining full control of a situa- 
tion; 

2. Palavering for the purpose of securing needed 
co-operation in the realization of some desired 
end; 

3. Palavering, as a means in promoting under- 
standing, acceptance of common aims and adoption 
of common plans for united social action through 
persuasion or education; 

4. Palavering for the purpose of so organizing 
human energies that the social forces necessary to 
the furthering of important movements shall be 
made available in the process of which the 
palaverer himself claims no credit or reward. 

These four stages may be described as follows: 

1. Talking to get out of trouble or to make 
trouble for other, if thereby the Palaverer can get 
ahead; 

2. Talking to get others to do as the Palaverer 
wants; 

3. Talking to secure co-operative action in any 
field of human endeavor; 

4. Talking disinterestedly to further social well- 
being, public welfare and man’s eternal good 
By Rurus W. WEAVER. 
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Inter-American Bar Association 
First Conference 


By HOWARD S. LEROY 


(Mr. LeRoy, an expert on aviation law, attended the Havana conference as a delegate of 
the American Bar Association and of the District of Columbia Bar. He was elected Vice 


Treasurer of the Inter-American Bar Association. 


I 


HE first Conference of the Inter-Amer- 

ican Bar Association was convened at 
Havana, Cuba, on Monday, March 21, 
1941. Seventeen of the twenty-two nations 
of this hemisphere were represented by 
some five hundred delegates and guests. 
The true significance of this historic event 
is still somewhat obscured by our close- 
ness to it and the mounting exigencies of 
the world war situation. As pointed out 
by Dr. Supervielle in his presidential ad- 
dress at the opening plenary session, the 
Conference constituting this new interna- 
tional organization is a crystallization of 
a dream long held by some of the leading 
legal minds of this hemisphere. Among 
these are such names as Dr. Salgiera of the 
Argentine, newly elected President of the 
Association; Dr. Antonio Bustamante of 
Cuba, Dr. James Brown Scott and Pro- 
fessor John Wigmore of the United States. 
Dr. Bustamante and Dr. Scott, the elder 
statesmen of the Conference, participated 
actively in its affairs and received repeated 
and spontaneous ovations whenever they 
appeared. 

The establishment of the new Associa- 
tion may well contribute largely to hemis- 
pheric solidarity and to world stability and 
peace in the reconstruction years that must 
lie ahead of us. 


Pre-Conference Developments 


The first steps toward the realization of 
the dream of an all inclusive Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association were taken during the 
Eighth Pan American Scientific Meeting in 
May, 1940, at Washington, D. C. Other 
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cooperating and sponsoring groups included 
the American Bar Association through its 
Section of International and Comparative 
Law, the American Law Institute, and the 
American Society of International Law. As 
a result of these joint endeavors the Sci- 
entific Conference approved the project. A 
provisional organization was set up and 
the Constitution of the Inter-American Bar 
Association was adopted provisionally. 

The organizing group included such key 
men as: Honorable William Roy Vallance, 
as Secretary-General, then Chairman of the 
American Bar Association Section on In- 
ternational and Comparative Law, member 
of its House of Delegates, and formerly 
President of the Federal Bar Association; 
Colonel William Cattron Rigby, Treasurer- 
General and Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee, and Dr. Raoul Herrera-Arango, 
Secretary of the Cuban Embassy in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dr. Manuel Fernandez Su- 
pervielle, an outstanding member of the 
Cuban Bar with broad experience as a 
lawyer, judge, and legislator was elected 
provisional president of the newly organized 
Association. 

The Constitution provides for a mem- 
bership of associations rather than indi- 
viduals. And following the adjournment 
of the Scientific Conference the new Asso- 
ciation was promoted actively and enthusi- 
astically by members of the organizing 
group. In a few brief months a substantial 
number of national, state, and local bar 
associations including the American Bar 
Association had signed the Constitution. 

Havana was fixed as the place of the 
first annual conference. The time selected 
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was March 24-28. Dr. Supervielle desig- 
nated Dr. Raoul Herrera-Arango as his 
personal representative in Washington to 
cooperate with the Organizing Committee 
in perfecting arrangements for the Havana 
meeting. He gave generously of his time 
and energy in completing plans for the 
Conference leaving for Havana two weeks 
in advance and assuming full responsibility 
for setting up the Conference administra- 
tive machinery. 
II 


Conference Developments 


Although the Conference was not sched- 
uled to open until Monday, March 24th, 
Colonel Rigby, ‘Treasurer-General and 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee ar- 
rived in Havana several days in advance 
and was busily engaged with other members 
of the Committee in completing details of 
the program. William R. Vallance, the 
Secretary-General and other members of 
the Secretariat arrived in Havana Saturday 
morning on the S.S. Florida together with 
a large number of delegates from various 
adhering bar associations in the United 
States. 

The administrative offices were estab- 
lished in the Hotel Nacional, the Confer- 
ence headquarters located on a jutting rocky 
promontory high above the Malecon Drive 
and overlooking beautiful Havana harbor 
and historic Morro Castle. 

On Monday morning the opening Plenary 
Session was convened in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives in the mag- 
nificent new marble Capitol. The Confer- 
ence was opened by the personal representa- 
tive of President Batista. Colonel Rigby 
as Chairman of the Organizing Committee 
made a brief acknowledgment. The roll of 
member associations was called by the Sec- 
retary-General. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Honorable Roul G. Menocal, 
Mayor of Havana, Dr. Jose Manuel Cor- 
tina, Minister of Foreign Affairs in the 
name of the National Government, Dr. 
Natalio Chediak in the name of the Havana 
Bar Association. The Secretary-General re- 
plied on behalf of the Conference. The 
plenary session then concluded with the 
address by Dr. Manuel Fernandez Super- 
vielle, President of the Conference. 

Except for the final plenary session 
Thursday morning all other meetings of the 
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Conference were held at the Hotel Nacional. 
At the plenary session Monday afternoon 
Colonel Rigby reported for the Organizing 
Committee and submitted the By Laws. 
Following the adoption of the By Laws 
and the Rules of Procedure for the Con- 
ference the Resolutions Committee and 
other committees were appointed. An op- 
portunity was given to submit resolutions 
and proposed amendments to the Consti- 
tution and the Rules of Procedure. 

The heavy schedule of general sessions 
and round table sessions became somewhat 
involved for several reasons. In the first 
place the practice so common in Washing- 
ton of never calling any meeting to order 
for twenty minutes or half an hour after 
the time scheduled was extended in Havana 
to an hour or more. In the second place 
the program was heavy for a four-day con- 
ference. Thirdly, the Conference attend- 
ance was much larger than had_ been 
envisioned by the planners. Fourthly, 
certain subject matters in the program 
produced an unexpected response in papers 
and addresses. For example, under the 
subject of The Role of the Lawyer in 
the Defense of the Americas scheduled for 
Tuesday morning immediately following the 
address of President Lashly of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association thirteen addresses 
were submitted, scheduled and_ given. 
This unexpected development tended to 
delay and demoralize the closely organized 
program particularly the Round Table 
sessions which followed the general sessions. 
There were some fifteen different round 
table discussions covering a wide range of 
subject matter of general inter-American 
interest. These sessions with the reading 
and discussion of papers by specialists in 
different fields gave rise to many of the 
resolutions finally approved by the Con- 
ference. 

The closing plenary session was held on 
Thursday morning at the Capitol in the 
Chamber of Representatives. The opening 
address was by Dr. Edmundo Miranda Jor- 
dao, the head of the Brazilian Bar Asso- 
ciation. The next address was scheduled 
to be delivered in person by Attorney 
General Jackson. Difficult weather made 
it impossible for him to take off by plane 
from the cruiser bearing President Roose- 
velt in Southern waters. The address, one 
of the major pronouncements of the Con- 
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ference which will be found in full else- 
where in this issue, was read to the 
conference by American Ambassador Mes- 
sersmith. This was followed by a powerful 
address by Dr. Victor Vega, the Minister of 
Justice of Cuba. 

The business portion of the Session 
included the report of the Resolutions 
Committee, the discussion of a pending 
amendment to the constitution, and the 
reference to the Executive Council of the 
election of its elective members. At one 
or two points during this part of the Ses- 
sion when a parliamentary tangle or a 
tedious polling of the Conference threatened 
the incipient controversy was always solved 
by the tact and talent of Dr. Supervielle, 
the President of the Conference, an able 
and experienced presiding officer. 

The reporting of the Conference was 
under the direction of Dr. William Sanders, 
the able Juridical Adviser of the Pan 
American Union. His long and varied ex- 
perience in reporting various Pan American 
Conferences thoroughly qualified him to 
discharge these trying responsibilities. 
These included the engagement, assign- 
ment and supervision of a corps of trans- 
lators and reporters to cover the general 
meetings as well as the Round Table ses- 
sions. The language complications con- 
tributed to the responsibilities of the 
Reporter General. Four languages—Span- 
ish, English, French and Portuguese, were 
officially used during the Conference. Of 
great general convenience to the delegates 
was the use of the new electrical device by 
which with the turn of a button any one 
of the four languages could be heard at will. 

Following the adjournment of the Con- 
ference the majority of delegates and guests 
departed and the activities centered in the 
meetings of the Executive Council and its 
Executive Committee. One early decision 
reached at these sessions was that the 
next Conference should be convened in the 
city of Buenos Aires in September 1942. 
This determination may have influenced 
certain other actions. Among these was 
the election of Dr. Salgeira, noted Argen- 
tinian jurist as President of the Association, 
and the bestowal of the signal honor on 
Dr. Supervielle as the first Honorary Pres- 
ident of the Association. This was done in 
recognition of his outstanding achievement 
as Provisional President in organizing the 
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Association and presiding over its First 
International Conference. 

Much of the success of the Conference 
was attributable to the careful planning 
by the able committees of the Havana Bar 
Association and the charm and hospitality 
of the Cuban Government and people in a 
crowded program of lavish entertainment. 
Some of the notable features of this pro- 
gram were a trip to historic Morro Castle, 
a reception by the Rector of the University, 
a beautiful concert and program of typical 
Cuban dances at the Auditorium, a recep- 
tion at the Palace by the President, and 
the closing Banquet and Ball at the Hotel 
Nacional. 

Ill 


Conference Results 


The results of the Conference may be 
grouped under the two headings of Resolu- 
tions and Imponderables. 

The Resolutions Committee was an ac- 
tive working committee. It was composed 
for the most part of the Chairmen of the 
various national delegations. In the course 
of the four days some fifty to sixty pro- 
posed resolutions were handed to the 
Committee. Some of these were purely 
political. Others were beyond the scope 
of the activities of the Conference. The 
Committee, in the course of careful con- 
sideration of all the resolutions filed, 
formulated and enforced certain sound 
criteria for the adoption of appropriate 
resolutions. 

The Committee favorably reported 
twenty-two resolutions, all of which were 
adopted by the Conference at the end of 
the closing plenary session without dis- 
cussion and in a rather perfunctory and 
pro-forma fashion. This action was due 
to the pressure of time and a crowded pro- 
gram. 

Some of the Resolutions were technical 
in character and without broad popular 
appeal. Other Resolutions carried special 
significance as tending to develop a closer 
and stronger Pan Americanism by merging 
certain of the stronger currents in two of 
the world’s great juridical systems, the 
civil law and the common law. 

Resolution II was boldly directed to a 
trend both economic and legal in its ramifi- 
cations carrying a disturbing threat to 
hemispheric solidarity. It urged legislative 
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uniformity in respect to foreign investments 
endeavoring to embody in such legislation 
principles assuring the integrity and eco- 
nomic and commercial progress of each 
country while at the same time according 
to the foreign investor sufficient protection 
to encourage such investments. The policy 
thus envisaged is highly important to the 
continued development and collective sta- 
bility of the Pan American countries. 
Resolution III was directed to the estab- 
lishment of new international administra- 
tive agencies for the regulation of Pan 
American air transport. A Pan American 
Aviation Commission was authorized by an 
agreement made at the Pan American Avia- 
tion Conference at Lima in 1937, subse- 
quently ratified by interested powers. This 
agreement provided for the naming of na- 
tional commissions as a step to the organi- 
zation of the new Pan American Aviation 
Commission. None of these national com- 
missions have been named by any of the 
Pan American states. The reasons for this 
failure to proceed with the Lima project are 
not clear. A special need for an interna- 
tional aeronautical administrative agency 
has arisen because of the regional trend 
making the Americas a regulatory field 
separate and apart from the rest of the 
world falling under CINA (Commission for 
International Air Navigation) established 
under the Paris Air Convention of 1919. 
This special need has assumed increasing 
urgency with the breakdown of CINA un- 
der the impact of the European war de- 
velopments. The Resolution is quite spe- 
cific in directing the President of the Con- 
ference to take the following actions: 
(1) to request officially all the governments of 
the Americas to organize immediately the 
national commissions recommended by the 
Lima Conference. 
to request the governments to arrange to 
have their national committees collaborate 
with the Inter American Aviation Squadrons. 
(3) to communicate this Resolution to the Pan 
American Union with a request that it urge 
the national committees to undertake the 
work assigned to them to the end that the 
permanent Pan American Aeronautical Com- 
mission be organized as soon as possible. 
(4) to undertake all necessary measures of pub- 
licity to achieve the objective. 
(5) to report progress to the Second Conference 
of the Inter-American Bar Association. 


(2 


~~ 
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This significant Resolution was included 
in a paper presented by Dr. Bustamante to 
Round Table VIII Communications, in- 
cluding Air Law, Telecommunications, 
Maritime and Highway Transportation. 
It is noteworthy that of six papers pre- 
sented in this round table five of them dis- 
cussed some phase of aeronautical law and 
all five stressed the importance of this 
Resolution. 

Resolution VI recognized the advisability 
and feasibility of incorporating in the civil 
law of the Latin American countries the 
institution of the trust as it exists in the 
Anglo Saxon countries. It further recom- 
mended the enactment of adequate laws so 
that the two great legal systems in force 
in the American continent may be brought 
into harmony. This Resolution may well 
be the outstanding achievement of the Con- 
ference. When the great civil law system 
reaches out and takes unto itself the dis- 
tinctive device of the trust from the com- 
mon law system it may well be fraught with 
greater importance to the future peace and 
stability of the Americas than anything 
that has yet transpired in the evolution of 
Pan Americanism. No one can foresee 
what salutory results may eventually flow 
from this splicing of two great legal sys- 
tems by the common use of a legal insti- 
tution peculiar to one of them. In this 
connection it is reassuring to note that 
much real progress has already been made 
through the pioneering work of Dr. Alfaro, 
former President of Panama, and former 
Panamanian Minister to the United States. 

The model statute drafted by Dr. Alfaro 
adopting the trust to use in civil law coun- 
tries has already been adopted and is in 
use in certain countries and is being studied 
in others. Dr. Alfaro was in attendance at 
the Conference and personally contributed 
to its success. 

Resolution XIV directs the Executive 
Committee to study the feasibility and de- 
sirability of publishing a Journal devoted 
to the activities of the Association and to 
the publication of articles of general inter- 
est to the legal profession. This project en- 
visages a facility that might do much to 
unify the divergent legal interests of the 
two continents. The principal difficulty 
which the Executive Committee will en- 
counter when it meets to consider this proj- 
ect is the matter of financing. 
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If one or more individuals, endowments 
or foundations interested in promoting Pan 
American solidarity would make available 
to the Association the small minimum 
amount necessary to put this project into 
force they would be making a worthy and 
enduring contribution to international 
peace and stability. 

A further Conference project looking to 
a broadening unification of the two great 
legal systems was set out in Resolution 
XVII. It endorsed the resolution approved 
by the Eighth Pan American Scientific Con- 
gress, meeting in Washington in May 1940 
recommending the translation of the Re- 
statement of the Laws of the United States 
formulated by the American Law Institute. 
This incorporated body, sponsored by the 
American Bar Association, and financed by 
funds from the Carnegie Foundation, has 
been engaged in Restating the Law for two 
decades. This great constructive work has 
been carefully and patiently done by a 
membership composed of the leading judges 
and members of the bars of the United 
States. The invitation and opportunity to 
make this colossal codification available to 
the civil law countries to the south is a 
challenge to hemispheric peace and solidar- 
ity we must not miss. Dr. William Draper 
Lewis, the distinguished and experienced 
Director of the American Law Institute, 
was a delegate to the Conference. He 
addressed the Conference on the project 
most persuasively. Following the adjourn- 
ment of the Conference Dr. Lewis was 
elected to the Executive Council. 

Resolution XX recommends the creation 
of the Inter-American Academy of Com- 
parative and International Law in the City 
of Havana. The purpose is to promote 
studies in these two fields of particular in- 
terest to the Americas. It is provided that 
the Academy shall organize special courses 
particularly for the students of America by 
professors of the different American coun- 
tries. The Academy is to be organized by 
a Commission of seven members, appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. The Commission is to have full 
power to draft By-laws and Regulations 
for the governance of the Academy and to 
decide all matters relative to its function- 
ing. The financing of the Academy is left 
to (1) registration and matriculation fees, 
and (2) such contributions as may be made 
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by the Governments of America. This proj- 
ect opens up a big opportunity to vitalize 
and focalize a stronger Pan Americanism as 
a bulwark to peace. 

In addition to specific projects embodied 
in the various Resolutions promulgated by 
the Conference there were important re- 
sults of an imponderable character. Out- 
standing among such results were the rapid 
development of warm friendships and per- 
sonal attachments among the delegates and 
guests from most of the countries of the 
Americas. A spontaneous wave of good 
will developed even in advance of the open- 
ing of the Conference, continued through- 
out the conference, and contributed much 
to its success. 

Another imponderable result was the at- 
tendance and active participation of a 
strong Canadian delegation. This delega- 
tion included Mr. D. L. McCarthy, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bar Association and 
cousin of the newly accredited Canadian 
Minister to Washington, and Senator 
Lucien Moraud, representative of the 
French Canadian population. The pres- 
ence and popularity of these able Canadian 
representatives gave rise to much favorable 
comment relative to a participation of 
Canada in Pan American affairs. 

There is little doubt that the Conference 
brought together an unprecedented number 
of the leading legal figures of the two conti- 
nents. The “elder statesmen” were well 
represented by Dr. Antonio S. Bustamante 
and Dr. James Brown Scott, veterans of 
many international conferences with world 
wide reputation in international law. Many 
of the national delegations were headed by 
the Presidents of the national bar associa- 
tions, including, among others, Jordao of 
Brazil, McCarthy of Canada and Lashly 
of the United States. The Cuban and 
United States delegations, the two largest 
in attendance included many distinguished 
members of the respective bars of those 
countries. 

IV 


Conclusion 


If the future of the Inter-American Bar 
Association may be gauged by the success 
of its first annual meeting a new and pow- 
erful integrating force has been organized. 
It is, indeed, curious that in the long his- 
tory of Pan Americanism, and with the 
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wide range of activities included therein, 
the organized bars of the two continents 
waited until 1940 before moving to pool 
their far flung resources for the promotion 
of Pan Americanism. 

The significance of the movement and its 
great promise of future development was 
unqualifiedly attested by President Lashly 
of the American Bar Association in ad- 
dressing the meeting of the Section on 
International and Comparative Law at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington on May 
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5, 1941. With the next and Second Con- 
ference of the Association set for Buenos 
Aires in September 1942 a great opportu- 
nity will be afforded to broaden and 
strengthen the foundations so well laid at 
Havana. The great force thus organized 
will move forward to integrate two of the 
world’s greatest legal systems, the civil law, 
and the common law for the purpose of 
developing a closer continental community 
of interest in the Americas. This is bound 
to contribute much for world peace. 





The Jew in Latin America 


His Past, His Present, His Future 


By ERNST SCHWARZ 


(Director of the Good Neighbor Forum at the Central Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago.- 


I 


HE Jew in Latin America looks back to 

a long history. Jews were helpful in 
the improvement of the Astrolabe, an in- 
strument which facilitated travel on the 
high seas. A former Jew, Luis de San- 
tangel, treasurer of the crown of Aragon, 
persuaded Queen Isabella to grant the ex- 
cessive demands of Columbus and to lend 
money for the enterprise. 

When Columbus finally set out for his 
first voyage, he had at least two former 
Jews or “new Christians” with him. One 
was Rodrigo Sanchez, the veedor or eco- 
nomic administrator of the enterprise and 
the other, Luis de Torres, the interpreter. 
Of him, the admiral says, “he was a former 
Jew with the knowledge of Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, and even some Arabic.” 

When Columbus discovered Cuba, which 
to him was the mainland of Asia, the same 
Luis de Torres, together with three other 
men, was sent out to explore the interior 
of the country and to find the “Great 
Khan”. 

In 1500 Cabral landed in Brazil, which 
he discovered for the Portuguese. He, too, 


had aboard his fleet at least two Jews. One 
was a royal physician and astronomer and 
the other, Gaspar da Gama, whom Vasco 
da Gama had met in the East Indies. 


Gas- 
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par, originally a Jew from Poland, became 
a Christian, accepting the family name of 
his godfather, Vasco. Later on he served 
the Portuguese as an interpreter and expert. 
Ie won the favor of the king, who made 
him a chevalier. On his way back with 
Cabral he met Americo Vespucci, whom 
he impressed deeply. 

Soon after the first discoveries, many 
Jews, some hidden Jews of Spain and Por- 
tugal, emigrated to the New World. As 
Judaism was prohibited there, too, they all 
became “‘conversos”, hiding their old faith 
under the mask of “new Christianity”. 

These “new Christians” are found in 
early Brazil, where they came as colonists 
and traders, and also as deported “con- 
victs” and heretics. We find them in the 
Spanish West Indies where Las Casas, as 
well as Columbus, complains about their 
number as early as 1498. 

Later on the trials of the Inquisition pro- 
vide us with a mass of information about 
them. Thus we learn that in 1528 a black- 
smith was burned in Mexico for being 4 
hidden Jew. He had been a soldier with 
the armies of Cortes and accordingly, was 
entitled to call himself a “Conquistador”. 
A similar case was that of Luis de Carvejal, 
who came to Mexico as commander of 4 
Spanish royal fleet. He fought the Indians 
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and christianized them and finally became 
the governor of “Nuevo Leon”, a province 
he had conquered for his king. In his trial, 
which took place towards the end of the 
16th century, it was proved that he and 
his relatives were of Jewish descent, and 
that his sisters were active ‘“Judaizers”’. 
He, himself, was banned from the Spanish 
possessions, while many of his family were 
burned at the stake. 


II 


Economically, the Jews made important 
contributions to American life at this early 
period. They were among the first organ- 
izers of trade between the Old and the New 
World, and carried on a large inter-Ameri- 
can commerce. They were interested in 
mining and in the gold and jewel business. 
In Brazil, which during the 16th and 17th 
centuries was predominantly an agricultural 
country, they were prominent among the 
sugar planters and improved the methods 
of cultivating and refining sugar. Sharing 
in the business of smuggling, which then 
was not as dishonest as in our day, they 
helped to open the way to free trade and 
weakened the state monopolies which still 
hindered future developments. 

Politically and spiritually the Jews also 
resisted and undermined the power of me- 
dieval institutions. The Inquisition, of 
which there were many Jewish victims, was 
unable for more than two centuries to an- 
nihilate their latent opposition. Thus, to- 
gether with other elements, Jews helped to 
create the spirit, which later on led to the 
liberation of the Americas. 

In this respect it was important that the 
Dutch ruled over a part of Brazil from 
1631 to 1654. They were Protestants and 
traders, and like the Jews, were opposed to 
the Spanish and Portuguese restrictions of 
commercial and religious life. Under them 
the Jews, for the first time in American his- 
tory, were given freedom of worship and 
the right to trade as equals under almost 
modern conditions. 

When the Dutch rule was ended, many 
of the Jews left Brazil. A small group went 
to New Amsterdam, now New York, and 
there became the founders of a Jewish com- 
munity which now is the largest in the 
world. Others went to the West Indies 
and still others to the Guyanas. Most of 
the places where they went were in the 
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hands of the Dutch and British, and they 
were able to retain the privileges of free 
worship and trade. They introduced the 
culture of sugar, vanilla, and indigo to the 
Guyanas, and improved it in the West In- 
dies. Their main footholds on the Carib- 
bean islands were British Jamaica, the Bar- 
bados and Dutch Curacao. Wherever they 
went, they fostered free trade and did not 
reject smuggling and even buccaneering, if 
this was necessary to overcome the restric- 
tions. Late in the 18th century they made 
St. Thomas in the Danish West Indies a 
flourishing harbor by the same methods. 

During the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury the old converso groups and commu- 
nities in the Spanish and Portuguese pos- 
sessions were almost entirely absorbed by 
the rest of the population. The increasing 
spirit of tolerance and the decreasing power 
of the Inquisition facilitated their assimila- 
tion. 

However, remnants of the former “new 
Christians” emerged just recently from 
their hidden existence in Mexico, as well 
as in Chile. They asked for recognition 
by the Jewish communities of those coun- 
tries, and it was amazing to see how much 
of their old faith and customs they had 
been able to preserve throughout the cen- 
turies. 

In the British and Dutch colonies of 
Jamaica, Curacao, and Surinam (Dutch 
Guyana) the old Jewish congregations have 
survived up to the present time, and are 
quite influential in the economic, cultural 
and political life of their respective coun- 
tries. 

III 


Today about 400,000 Jews live in Latin 
America. They came to the continent in 
the wake of a wave of modern immigration, 
which like that to the United States, 
started about the middle of the nineteenth 
century and continued through many dec- 
ades. Most of these Jews live in Argentina. 
This country, which commercially and in- 
dustrially is the most advanced of all Latin 
American Republics, counts 300,000 Jews 
among her thirteen million inhabitants. 

The majority of these have come from 
Eastern European countries like Russia, 
Rumania, and Poland. From there they 
have fled in masses since about 1890. But 
there are also a certain number of Jews in 
Argentina, who went there from Germany, 
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France, Holland, Belgium, England, and 
the United States. These form today a 
part of the Jewish upper and middle classes. 
Too, their number has been increased by 
the recent Jewish emigration from Ger- 
many. One of the groups, however, who 
started coming to the country at an early 
time were Jews of old Spanish descent, 
who after being expelled from Spain had 
made their way to the oriental countries of 
North Africa and the Levant. Having pre- 
served their old Spanish language, the 
“Ladino”, they had at least no linguistic 
difficulties in coming home to the Spanish 
commonwealth. Most of them, however, 
have remained poor. Jews live in almost 
all parts of Argentina. However, half of 
them reside in the big cities, and one third 
of their entire number are concentrated in 
Buenos Aires. 

They have been and still are important 
in industrial and commercial life. They 
introduced modern methods of mass fabri- 
cation in many fields, and thus helped the 
country to increase its economic independ- 
ence. In the same way they brought down 
the prices of many commodities, which en- 
abled many of the poorer class to buy them. 
The establishment of Jewish mailing order 
houses, which admitted installments and 
sent their mostly Jewish salesmen far out 
into the country, worked in the same direc- 
tion. 

Some of the Jews in Argentina, as for 
instance, the Bunge and Bemberg families 
are in leading economic positions and have 
far flung interests all over the country and 
abroad; but the bulk of them are middle 
class people. A certain number are arti- 
sans and a few unskilled workers. In the 
professions, there are not yet so many, but 
some have made quite a reputation. There 
are some famous writers like Albert Ger- 
shunoff, the author of the book “The 
Gaucho”, and some fine artists, scientists 
and journalists, as well as a number of 
physicians and lawyers. Among the most 
striking features in Argentine life are the 
agricultural colonies. They comprise more 
than 3600 families, who gain their liveli- 
hood by farming. The founder of these 
colonies was the Baron Maurice de Hirsch, 
a philanthropist who wanted to bring the 
Jews out of Russia and Rumania, where 
they were facing starvation, demoralization 
and martyrdom. He was convinced that 
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they could be regenerated only by bring- 
ing them back to the soil and making them 
middle class farmers. There exist today 
sixteen such colonies under the supervision 
of the Jewish Colonization Association, 
founded by Baron de Hirsch. They are 
located in the provinces of Buenos Aires, 
Santa Fe, Entre-Rios, Santiago del Estero 
and the territory of the Pampas, and com- 
prise an area of 617,468 ha. Nowadays 
German Jews who fled the Hitler Reich 
have been admitted to them and have made 
a success. 

Two similar colonies exist in the southern 
part of Brazil, which has about 50,000 
Jews. The largest Jewish community in 
this country is found in Sao Paulo, the 
lively industrial center of the interior and 
the second largest in Rio. In Sao Paulo 
the paper, knitting, clothing and furniture 
industries were founded by Jews who thus 
made an important contribution to the in- 
dustrialization of Brazil, which is much to 
its interest. 

As to Uruguay and Chile, the former has 
more than 20,000 and the latter about 
6000 or 7000 Jews. Most of them in both 
countries, live in the capitals and are active 
in commerce and industry. In Uruguay, 
however, agricultural settlement is being 
attempted too. 

There is no country in Latin America, 
where there are no Jews, though their nun- 
ber is nowhere important in comparison 
with the size of the whole population. 
Thus, while Mexico might count 20,000 or 
30,000 Jews and Cuba 15,000 to 20,000 in 
addition to some thousand transients who 
wait for entrance to the U. S., their number 
elsewhere is quite insignificant. 

As to their professions, they are mostly 
business men and industrialists with a cer- 
tain number of artisans and professionals 
among them. The majority are of Eastern 
European descent like those in Argentina 
and Brazil and immigrants of more recent 
date. Besides these a certain number are 
of Spanish-Jewish-Oriental stock and of 
German and Western European descent. 
If the development of free initiative in 
business and industry and the enhancement 
of the industrial sector means anything to 
the Latin Republics—and it does—the 
Jews have made and still are making 4 
useful contribution to economic life. Politi- 
cally as a minority with no imperialistic 
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motherland behind them and sometimes 
without a country at all, they mean much 
to and are able to become loyal and grate- 
ful citizens of their new countries. 
IV 

On the other hand, Jews have become 
aware of the misgivings of their profes- 
sional structure, which sometimes makes 
them unfit for immigration to Latin Ameri- 
can countries. They therefore favor more 
and more the training of the prospective 
newcomers in the crafts and agriculture, 
while agricultural settlement projects like 
the ones planned in Ecuador and in the 
Guianas meet with considerable interest 
among the Jewish people. Lately the Dom- 
inican government threw open its country 
for immigration to a certain number of 
Jewish and other refugees from Europe. 
They are to form an agricultural colony of 
large size, while later on immigration will 
be extended to artists, craftsmen and small 
industrialists. The agreement which laid 
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the basis for the colony and the conditions 
under which the scheme has begun to work, 
are promising and generous. If this enter- 
prise proves successful and if it is useful 
to the nation which fosters it, similar plans 
might originate in other Latin American 
countries; for they all need a more numer- 
ous population and the help of middle-class 
farmers and small industrialists. 

As to antisemitism, it is not genuine with 
the masses of the Latin Americans, many 
of whom are Indians, Negroes or halfcastes. 
But there is no doubt that it is being im- 
ported to those countries on an increasing 
scale especially in connection with Nazi and 
Fascist propaganda and activities. 

Therefore the Jewish problem in Latin- 
America is not a separate feature. It is 
tied up with the whole ideological and 
political situation on our continent. 

If Jews are able to keep their freedom in 
this hemisphere, Pan-American peace and 
democracy have one more chance to sur- 
vive. 





Voluntary Trusteeship 


I make bold to venture that if Democracy 
is the greatest hope of world-wide freedom, 
peace and justice under law, then it is im- 
perative for us to understand that the 
greatest hope for a growing Democracy, at 
home and abroad, is an ever-present sense 
of voluntary trusteeship. Because it is an 
inner attitude and discipline it must start 
in the personal realm of human experience. 
But it must not stop there. Voluntary 


trusteeship is the attitude and motivating 
force which can put meaning and power 
into every social group, from the family of 
individuals to the family of nations. 

If Democracy has become in any sense 
decadent across recent generations surely 
this is our point of weakness: —we have be- 
lieved more in a Democracy of privileges 
and rights than we have in a Democracy 
of responsibility and trusteeship. 

Frep S. BuSCHMEYER. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN ENGLISH 
DEALING WITH LATIN 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


By A. CURTIS WILGUS 
1. Backgrounds 


InpDIAN ArT OF THE UNITED States. By Frederic 
H. Douglas and René d’Harnoncourt. (New 
York: The Museum of Modern Art, 1941. Pp. 
219. Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 


A superbly illustrated and interestingly written 
account of Indian art of the United States and 
Canada; with a foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Hispanic Grass. With examples in the collection 
of the Hispanic Society of America. By Alice 
Wilson Frothingham. (New York: The His- 
panic Society of America, 1941. Pp. XVIII, 204. 
Illus. $1.50.) 


A history of glass making in Spain, Portugal and 
Latin America from the middle ages through the 
nineteenth century; beautifully illustrated. 


Tue TrutH Asout Letr ERICSSON AND THE GREEN- 
LAND VoyacEs. By William B. Goodwin. (Bos- 
ton: Mador Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. 
445. Illus. Maps. $3.50.) Z 


A re-examination of the evidence, and a new 
synthetic account, concerning the voyages of the 
Northmen to the shores of New England and the 
discovery of Canada and Nova Scotia by these 
explorers. 


2. Colonial 


LirE AND LETTERS OF VASCO NUNEZ DE BALBOA. 
By Charles L. G. Anderson, with an introduc- 
tion by Ricardo J. Alfaro. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1941. Pp. 368. 
Illus. Maps. $3.50.) 


An interesting and well-written account of an 
important episode in American history; well illus- 
trated. 


Tue Great MontezuMA. By Joseph O’Kane 
Foster. (Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico; The 
Ranchos Press, 1940. Pp. [VIII], 239, [VI]. 
$3.00.) 


A prose and poetry tale of a great adventure in 
the Spanish conquest of America; based upon re- 
search and printed exotically on paper of different 
colors in order to emphasize the emotions expressed 
in the story. 


WEsTERN AMERICA. The exploration, settlement, 
and development of the region beyond the 
Mississippi. By LeRoy R. Hafen and Carl 
Coke Rister. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941. Pp. XXVI, 698. Illus. Maps. $4.65.) 
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An historical panorama of the peoples who ex- 
plored, conquered, and settled the trans- Mississippi 
west; excellent maps and bibliographies. 


Tue GRACE OF GUADALUPE. By Frances Parkin- 
son Keyes. (New York: Julian Messner, Inc., 
1941. Pp. X, 185. Illus. $2.00.) 


A pleasing and understanding treatment of the 
story of the Virgin of Guadalupe; beautifully illus- 
trated. 


Tue Route or CoLtumsus ALONG THE NortH 
Coast or HAITI AND THE SITE OF NAvipAp. By 
Samuel Eliot Morison. (Philadelphia: The 
American Philosophical Society, Transactions, 
December 1940. Pp. III, 239-285. Illus. Maps.) 


A report of explorations along the Haitian coast 
with a detailed account of the Admiral’s voyages; 
numerous maps and photographs. 


TEODORO DE CROIX AND THE NORTHERN FRONTIER 
or NEw SPAIN, 1776-1783. From the original 
documents of the Indies, Seville. Translated by 
Cliford Barnaby Thomas. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1941. Pp. XIV, 273. Illus. 
Map. $3.00.) 


A detailed analysis of conditions in the Interior 
provinces under the jurisdiction of the commander- 
general as shown in his “General report of 1781”; 
with an historical introduction by the editor. 


THe Juan Huan-CavaticA Mercury Mine. A 
contribution to the history of the Bourbon Ren- 
aissance in the Spanish empire. By Arthur 
Preston Whitaker. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. XVI, 150. $2.00.) 


The history and significance of the most im- 
portant mercury mine in the Spanish colonies, 
from early colonial days to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with full notes and bibliography. 


3. History and Travel 


Tue Donkey Insipve. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 224. 
Illus. $2.50.) 


A typically written and illustrated Bemelmans 
book about his adventures, chiefly in Ecuador. 


A History or Cutte. By Luis Galdames. Trans- 
lated and edited by Isaac Joslin Cox. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1941. 
Pp. XVIII, 565. Illus. Maps. $5.00.) 


The fourth volume in the Inter-American His- 
torical Series by a leading Chilean author; well 
illustrated, carefully edited and translated, and 
thoroughly documented with general references 
and _ bio-bibliographical notes. 
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I Was A Heap Hunter. By Lewis V. Cummings. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1941. Pp. X, 
338. Illus. Map. $3.00.) 


An interesting and often gruesome account of 
life among the head hunters along the Rio Gua- 
viare, a tributary of the Amazon; by a white man 
who became a member of the tribe. 


Our BeautiFuL Americas—Brazil. Edited by 
Laszlo Fodor. Introductory text by Francisco 
Silva, Jr. (New York: Hastings House, 1940. 
Pp. 77. Illus. $1.50.) 


Another volume in the series, illustrating in 
beautiful photographs and a few words the life 
and civilization of Brazil. 


NEIGHBORS TO THE SoutH. By Delia Goetz. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941. Pp. 
XVI, 302. Illus. $2.50.) 


A mixture of travel, history, and customs of 
twelve Latin American countries, written for 
older children. 


Movern Mexican Painters. By MacKinley Helm. 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. XXIV, 
205. Illus. $5.00.) 


An interesting presentation of the work and the 
lives of the individuals who compose the modern 
Mexican school of painting; with many illustra- 
tions. 


JouRNEY TO THE WorLp’s Enp. By Hakon Mielche. 
Translated from the Danish by M. A. Michael. 
(New York: Doubleday Doran, 1941. Pp. IV, 
297. Illus. Map. $2.50.) 


An unusual and interesting account of a journey 
to Tierra del Fuego and Cape Horn; well written, 
with clever marginal notes. 


SarMiENTO. A chronicle of Inter-American friend- 
ship. By Madeline W. Nichols. (Washington: 
Printed by the author, 1940. Pp. 81. Iilus. 
$1.00.) 


A well done and timely appreciation of a great 
Laiin American “good neighbor”; by a student of 
Latin American history and culture. 


ZapaTA, the Unconquerable. By Edgcumb Pin- 
chon. (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Inc., 1941. Pp. X, 332. Illus. Map. $3.00.) 


An interesting biography of a great leader in 
Mexico during the critical and exciting days of 
the Revolution. 


Many A GREEN IstE. By Glanville Smith. Mlus- 
trated by Everett C. McNear. (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. VIII, 284. Illus. 
Map. $3.50.) 


An interesting and unconventional narrative of 
personal adventure in and among little-known 
West Indian islands; by a Guggenheim Fellow. 
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VIGNETTES FROM SOUTH OF THE Borper. By Nora 
B. Thompson. (Kutztown, Pennsylvania: Kutz- 
town Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 32. Illus.) 


A series of letters to friends telling about visits 
in Mexico and Guatemala. 


THe Oxrorp Book or SpaNisH Verse, XVIII 
CrenturY—XX Century. Chosen by James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Second edition by J. B. 
Trend. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1940. Pp. 
XL, 522. $3.00.) 


A new and revised edition of a work first pub- 
lished in 1913, containing the verse of Spaniards 
and Latin American poets through eight centuries. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF HIsPANIC AMERICA. By A. 
Curtis Wilgus. (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1941. Pp. XVIII, 941. Maps. $4.75.) 


A college text with full bibliographical informa- 
tion, a glossary, appendix of Latin American con- 
stitutions, and 121 maps. 


CENTRAL AMeRIcCA, Challenge and opportunity. 
By Charles Morrow Wilson. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1941. Pp. X, 293. Illus. Map. 
$3.00.) 


A survey of the Central American countries 
together with Colombia, Cuba, and Jamaica, with 
a topical discussion of Caribbean products and 
transportation problems. 


4. International Relations 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN 
States. First Supplement, 1933-40. (Wash- 
ington: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1940. Pp. XXX, 558. $3.50.) 


Accounts of the seventh and eighth international 
conferences of American states and of the first 
and second conferences of ministers of foreign af- 
fairs at Panama and Havana. 


Dottars In Latin America. An old problem in 
a new setting. By Willy Feuerlein and Eliza- 
beth Hannan. (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1941. Pp. X, 102. $1.50.) 


A careful and timely study of Latin American 
defaults and expropriations, together with a 
survey of new ways and means of future financial 
collaboration with the countries of Latin America. 


WAR AND THE Americas. By J. V. Garland. (New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1941. Pp. 564. 
Map. Tables. $2.00.) 


A general survey of the backgrounds of inter 
American relations and the contemporary problems 
facing the American states in the present world 
disorder; with true-false examination questions. 
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Latin AMERICAN TRADE. How to get and hold it. 
By Frank Henius. (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1941. Pp. XIV, 143.) 


Valuable facts about Latin American economic 
conditions and practical suggestions concerning the 
improvement of United States-Latin American 
trade; by a foreign trade consultant. 


Tue Drreromatic RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES WITH Hait1, 1776-1891. By Rayford 
W. Logan. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. XVI, 516. $5.00.) 


A scholarly history of the relations between the 
two countries, with some emphasis upon the appli- 
cation and interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
with regard to Haiti. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE DEFENSE. Compiled by 
Egbert Ray Nichols. (New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1941. Pp. 398. Map. $1.25.) 


A collection of quotations from statesmen, and 
general writers of special value to debaters; with 
a bibliography. 


TEXAN STATECRAFT, 1836-1845. By Joseph William 
Schmitz. (San Antonio: The Naylor Co., 1941. 
Pp. X, 266. $2.75.) 


A comprehensive and sympathetic treatment of 
its subject; with an extensive bibliography. 


Axis America. Hitler plans our future. By 
Robert Strausz-Hupé. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. XVIII, 274. $2.50.) 


A work written to show Axis interest in the 
United States and Latin America; with numerous 
quotations from German, Italian, and Japanese 
sources. 


A New Doctrine For THE AMERICAS. By Charles 
Wertenbaker. (New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. Pp. 211. $2.00.) 


A discussion of the new doctrine of the Americas 
which has taken shape since the inception of the 
good neighbor policy, and of the men who have 
formed the policy. 


5. Miscellaneous 


Pan AMERICAN SPANISH. An introduction to the 
study of Spanish. By Agnes Marie Brady. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 
Pp. XVIII, 472. $3.00.) 


The “eye, ear, and tongue method” of teaching 
Spanish, using the history and civilization of the 
Latin American republics for reading material. 


Coronapo. By Pearle R. Casey. (Atlanta: Ban- 
ner Press, Emory University, 1940. Pp. 95. 
$2.00.) 

An epic poem about the great entrada of the 


Spaniards into the southwestern part of the 
present United States. 
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My Master. The inside story of Sam Houston 
and his times. By his former slave, Jef 
Hamilton as told to Lenoir Hunt. (Dallas: 
Manfred Van Nort & Co., 1940. Pp. XVIII, 141, 
Illus. $2.50.) 


Humorous stories and dramatic episodes in the 
career of Sam Houston as told by a hundred-year- 
old negro, his former slave. 


SpanisH Vers Key. By W. N. Lewis and Tomas 
H. Chavez, Jr. (Dallas: Banks, Upshaw & Co., 
1940. Pp. XII, 117.) 


A quick and reliable reference to the conjuga- 
tion of all current verbs, regular and irregular, in 
the Spanish language. 


THE Wortp Over In 1939. (New York: Har- 
rison-Hilton Book Inc., 1939. Pp. VIII, 590. 
Maps. $4.00.) 


THe Wortp Over In 1940. (New York: Har- 
rison-Hilton Book Inc., 1940. Pp. VIII, 918. 
Maps. $4.00.) 


Two exhaustive and indispensable reference 
works divided into two parts: “Commentary” and 
“Chronology” organized by countries and months 
throughout the year; useful for a study of the 
backgrounds of events during the past two critical 
years; edited by Joseph Hilton Smythe and 
Charles Angoff and other contributing editors. 


SPANISH FOR THE Goop NEIGHBOR. By William 
Wachs. (New York: Mimeographed by the 
author, 1941. Pp. 200. $2.00.) 


A concise text and study manual for the learn- 
ing of Spanish, for both beginners and advanced 
students. 


6. Fiction for Adults 


Catt THE New Wortp. A novel. By John Jen- 
nings. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. 
Pp. XIV, 459, Maps. $2.75.) 


The dashing adventures and loves of Peter 
Brooke in the War of 1812 and under the flags of 
Bolivar and San Martin. 


Beyonp THE Equator. By Joseph A. Loewin- 
sohn. (New York: Fortuny’s, 1940. Pp. 75. 
$1.50.) 


The story of an Englishman’s mysterious ad- 
ventures in Ecuador and his return home as 4 
cripple. 


Dust or Mexico. By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 
Pp. VIII, 262. $2.00.) 


The story of a New England girl’s experiences 
and loves in Mexico. 
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Winp ON THE Pampas. By Betty de Sherbinin. 
(New York: William Morrow & Co., 1941. Pp. 
268. Illus. $2.50.) 


The story of a young Scotchman and his life as 
a manager of an Estancia and as the owner of his 
own ranch; written with local color by a nine- 
year resident of Argentina. 


Turee Secrets. A story of Portugal. By M. 
Josephine Smith. Illustrated by Agnes Lehman. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. X, 
239. Illus. $2.00.) 


A novel of the adventures of Melissa Deering, 
from the United States, who wanted to be a 
journalist and who found many unexpected things 
to write about. 


From West To East. Five stories. By Benjamin 
Subercaseaux. English version by John 
Underhill. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1940. Pp. 215. $2.00.) 


Four stories of the Pacific area and one story 
of the Far East, told by a contemporary Chilean 
psychological novelist born in 1902 at Santiago. 


7. Fiction for Children 


Juan Ortiz: Gentlemen of Seville. By Mary 
Bethell Alfriend. (Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 
1940. Pp. 289. Maps. $2.00.) 


A novel about a Spaniard captured by Florida 
Indians and rescued by De Soto during the ex- 
ploration of the southeastern United States. 


Two CHILpREN OF Brazit. By Rose Brown. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1940. Pp. 
229. Map. Illus. $2.00.) 


The story of a boy and a girl on a Brazilian 
plantation and at Rio de Janeiro; with many 
black and white drawings. 


FeatHers. The story of a rhea. By Alice Curtis 
Desmond. Illustrations by Wilfrid Bronson. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. 72. 
$1.50.) 


How an Argentine rhea, caught by a small boy, 
became the mascot of the “Ranch of the Southern 
Cross” in the pampa. 


Tue LEGEND OF THE PaLM TREE. By Margardia 
Estrella Bandeira Duarte. Ilustrated by Paulo 
Werneck. (New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 
1940. Pp. 45. Illus. $1.00.) 


An ancient Brazilian legend (translated from 
the Portuguese and printed in Brazil) of how the 
life-giving palm came into being through a noble 
sacrifice; beautifully illustrated in color. 


Menino. By Florence Dunn Edwards. Mlustrated 
by Mary Helmuth. (New York: Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1940. Pp. 20. Illus.) 
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The story of a little Brazilian boy and how he 
earned a suit so that he might go to the carnival at 
Rio de Janeiro. 


Paco GoEs To THE Fair. A story of far away 
Ecuador. By Richard C. Gill and Helen Hoke. 
Pictures by Ruth Gannett. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1940. Pp. 37. Illus. $2.00.) 


The story of two children, Paco and his sister 
Pepita, who wanted to go to a fair, and finally did 
so after many interesting experiences; beautifully 
illustrated. 


SEREPHINA Topp. By Marguret Ann Hubbard. 
Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 308. $2.00.) 


A story for children from ten to fourteen years 
of age about Spanish Texas in the eighteenth 
century; well illustrated. 


He Went witH CuristopHer Co_umsus. By 
Louise Andrews Kent. Illustrated by Paul 
Quinn. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. 
Pp. XII, 317. Illus. $2.00.) 


The story of a young English boy, Peter Aubrey, 
who went as a deck boy on Columbus’ flag ship on 
the first voyage to the new world. 


Tue Doc WHo Wanted To WuistLe. By Harry 
Levy. Drawings by Howard Simon. (New 
York: Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., 1940. 
Pp. 31. Illus. $1.00.) 


A story for younger readers about a dog named 
Chancho and his master, Pablo, living in the high 
mountains of Peru; excellently illustrated. 


Gustav, A Son oF Franz. By Major S. P. Meek. 
Illustrated by Jacob Bates Abbot. (Philadel- 
phia: The Penn Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. 296. 
Illus. $2.00.) 


An imaginary story for boys and girls twelve 
to sixteen years of age, about a Dobermann- 
pinscher who saved the Panama Canal; well 
illustrated. 


Tue Bripce or Water. The story of Panama and 
the Canal. By Helen Nicolay. Illustrated by 
Chichi Lasley. (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1940. Pp. X, 295. Illus. Map. 
$2.00.) 


The story of the building of the Panama Canal 
and the romantic history which preceded that 
event; written for older boys. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN ON THE Map. By Cecile and 
Billie Salway. (New York: Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc. 1940. Pp. 32. Illus.) 

Brief descriptions of American countries and of 
children’s activities in them, with pictures of chil- 
dren in native costumes 
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Notes in Brief 











Reciprocity between the United States and 
Canada, rejected in 1911, seems to be now an 
accomplished fact with the agreement, in April 
of this year, for a joint production of war ma- 
terials by the two countries. Observers believe 
that this may be the beginning of a permanent 
new order in North America, even after the 
present war is over. 

Two volumes of a new Digest of International 
Law, by Green H. Hackworth, legal advisor to the 
Department of State, have just been released. 
It is intended that there shall be seven volumes 
and an index volume in the series. The last pre- 
ceding Digest, by John Bassett Moore, was pub- 
lished in 1906. The new work deals with material 
covering the period since that time. 


. . . 


The American minister to Liberia reported in 
April that the new American legation building in 
Monrovia was formally opened March 31, 1941. 
The ceremonies were attended by the President 
and other officials of the Liberian government, by 
the local diplomatic corps and resident Americans. 


The American government now prescribes a new 
style of passport, green in color. The old style red 
passports must be replaced by new ones, if one 
wishes to travel abroad, and can be had only for 
approved travel purposes. 

One fourth of the population of the United 
States—thirty-two million persons—are regularly 
enrolied in public schools and colleges. Besides 
those regularly enrolled, half a million persons 
took part last year in public forums organized by 
schools, and a quarter of a million CCC enrollees 
were helped to fit themselves for jobs and for citi- 
zenship, in the country’s 1,500 camps and nearby 
schools. 





“The Declaration of the Federation of the 
World” is the title of a resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, 
March 13, 1941. According to the May issue of 
the “News Bulletin” of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, the declaration was pre- 
pared by Robert Lee Humber, a graduate of 
Wake Forest College, North Carolina. He took 
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his M.A. degree at Harvard, was Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford, England, and studied in Paris. He 
has made an intensive study of the League of 
Nations and the reasons for its failure. 

The governments of the United States and 
Haiti announce an agreement in principle regard- 
ing a long-term program of cooperation in the 
development of Haitian agriculture and economy, 
The central feature of the program is a broad 
plan of rubber development; an increase in banana 
plantings; the planting of oil crops, spices, drug 
plant foods and fiber plants; the development of 
forestry, and of small handicraft industries. The 
program is based on the surveys and long ex- 
perience of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Americans are fostering nearly five thousand 
children through the “Save the Children Federa- 
tion”, American member of the “Save the Children 
International Union” whose headquarters are at 
Geneva. It is now working with the British gov- 
ernment’s organization for child relief, which 
has been in existence for twenty-two years. 

Three pacts have recently been signed, be- 
tween Chile and Peru, which are designed to 
further their common interests. Chile and Bolivia 
have also lately signed a non-aggression pact. 

Northwestern University, School of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois, is offering for the third con- 
secutive summer a course in comparative educa- 
tion, with Mexico for the field of study. Edu- 
cational and social experiments which have been 
carried on in Mexico for the past twenty years 
make that country a particularly fruitful field for 
educators who are also interested in Good Neigh- 
bor activities. 

The Division of Motion Pictures of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, has pro- 
duced a number of films on Latin American sub- 
jects which are available, with or without sound, 
to groups, for the cost of transportation, only. 

An Inter-American Travel Congress, to be held 
in Mexico City in September will draw delegates 
from twenty-two countries, according to a news 
release from the Pan American Union. 

Three groups of paintings by contemporary 
artists of the United States comprising more than 
200 oils and 100 water colors, will be sent on 
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tours of Central and South America in June, as 
a means of furthering cultural relations between 
the American Republics. 


The Havana summer school for foreign students 
bids fair to be well attended by young people 
from the United States this year. The fact that 
teaching methods in Cuba are similar to those in 
this country, combined with the proximity of 
Havana to the United States make the University 
of Havana attractive to American students. 


The eighth Pan American Child Congress is to 
be held in Washington during the latter part of 
1941 or early in 1942. Chairman of the organiz- 
ing committee is Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
This Government is a member of the American 
International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, with headquarters at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and funds for United States participa- 
tion in the work of the Institute are appropriated 
annually by Congress. 


. 


Although many of the forty-eight states, mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, have been over- 
run or are now at war with the Nazis, most of 
them are meeting their obligations to the League. 
Up to the end of 1939, 93.15% of the budget allot- 
ments had been paid, according to a report of Mr. 
Carl J. Hambro, chairman of the League’s Super- 
visory Council. For 1940, he said, probably no 
single state had had a higher percentage of all 
taxes and duties paid into its treasury. For 1941 
some states such as Holland and Norway, have 
already paid or promised to pay sizable portions 
of their dues. League funds have been kept 
fluid, he said. 


The American and British Associations for 
the Advancement of Science, the two largest 
learned bodies in the world, are collaborating on 
a “Charter of Democracy”. Preambles to such 
a charter have been drawn up to be submitted to 
both groups. The object of such a Charter is the 
application of scientific principles to the world 
and its affairs after this war is over. 


The American Philosophical Society, founded 
in 1743 by Benjamin Franklin, has presented to 
the Royal Society of London, of which Franklin 
was also a Fellow, the sum of $10,000 for the 
aid of science in Britain. The gift is a token of 
the desire in both countries to keep alive the 
pursuit of knowledge for the benefit of mankind. 
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There were in mid-April 260 American ambu- 
lances in England, operating from 18 regional sta- 
tions; these comprise 50 surgical units, 100 mobile 
first-aid posts and 110 4-stretcher ambulances. 
During a recent raid, 400 American canteens were 
busy in action, feeding the homeless and help- 
ing the men and women of the defense units to 
endure the strain of their work. 


Aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, twenty-five of the leading medical schools 
of Canada and the United States are planning to 
receive twenty-five to thirty British medical 
students whose training in England has been made 
difficult because of the bombing of schools and 
hospitals. 


. . . 


The Egyptian government has decided to send 
a diplomatic representative to the Czechoslovak 
government in London. Holland and Czechoslo- 
vakia have already exchanged representatives in 
London. 


The Department of State, on April 10, an- 
nounced an agreement between this government 
and the Danish minister, acting on behalf of His 
Majesty, the king of Denmark. The agreement, 
after explicitly recognizing the Danish sovereignty 
over Greenland, grants to the United States the 
right to construct airplane landing fields there 
to develop facilities for defense of the American 
continent. 


The British Social Services began work, of 
course, in such things as nutrition policy, relief, 
pensions, compensation and other things before 
this war. They now find that the Social Service 
structure is as valid in the conduct of war, as 
it is in peacetime. Building on old foundations, 
they feel in England that they are indicating one 
of the ways in which, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, “the world may move forward into 
broad, sunlit uplands.” 


In Japan a 10-year population plan aimed at 
giving every Japanese family five children and 
raising the population from 67,000,000 today to 
100,000,000 in 1960 has been prepared by the 
Planning Board and approved by the Cabinet. 
So recently as January 1 the Nichi Nichi was tell- 
ing its readers that Japan is forced to expand to 
make room for its increasing population; the Gov- 
ernment’s scheme proceeds on the principle that 
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increased population is needed to enable Japan 
to expand. ° 

The appointment of John Earl Baker as ex- 
ecutive director of the Burma Road has been an- 
nounced in China. He will work in close coopera- 
tion with the Minister of Communications and 
Chinese military officials to reorganize transport, 
determine priorities, eliminate waste and graft, 
improve administration, and increase the useful- 
ness of the Road. Mr. Baker is an engineer with 
long experience in railway management, road 
building, dyke repair, famine relief, and Red 
Cross work. He is an “old China hand” who has 
the confidence and affection of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people. 

The Peoples’ Political Council in China held a 
ten days meeting lately for debate on national 
policies. Instead of one Chairman a presidium of 
five was elected, including Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, President Chang Po-ling of Nankai 
University, the leaders of the National Socialist 
and Youth Parties (minority political parties), and 
China’s best known woman leader next to Madame 
Chiang, President Yi-fang Wu of Ginling College. 
Four of the five are non-Kuomintang. 

Seven China relief agencies are now uniting 
their fund-raising activities in a central body 
called the “United China Relief’. The separate 
agencies, it is understood, will continue in their 
specialized fields. They are the American Boards 
for Christian Colleges in China, the American 
Bureau for Medical Aid to China, the American 
Committee for Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, 
the American Committee for Chinese War Or- 
phans (affiliated with China Aid Council), the 
China Aid Council, the China Emergency Relief 
Committee and the Church Committee for China 
Relief (Agency of Protestant churches.) 

The American Red Cross Mission supervising 
distribution of relief in Spain said early in May 
that recent shipments of food and medical sup- 
plies brought the total value of American aid to 
Spain to $1,250,000. Approximately 300,000 
Spaniards had at that time been aided through 
American shipments. 


Control of the export of strategic and critical 
articles and materials needed in the National De- 
fense Program has been extended by proclama- 
tion of President Roosevelt to the Philippine 
Islands as the President signed a joint resolution 
of Congress authorizing such extension. 
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By M. S. CALL 


An unusual number of new books about the 
Far East, especially China, have lately come in 
from the publishers. They are books of travel, 
political essays, books on social progress and 
history. Among those already on the librarian’s 
desk the following may be chosen as of particular 
merit. 

Basic to all the rest, perhaps, should be 
mentioned 


CuINnA SHALL Rise AGAIN. By Mayling Soong 
Chiang (Mme. Chiang Kai-shek). Pp. 356. 
New York and London, Harper’s, 1941. Price 
$3. 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek’s important work as or- 
ganizer and her educational work, not only for 
the “New Life Movement” but of other health 
and social education efforts in China, give any 
book from her hand peculiar weight. The first 
section of this book, introduced with a preface 
by the Generalissimo himself, consists of ten brief 
essays addressed to the Chinese people. They 
were printed in the “Central Daily News” 
(China), sponsored by the New Life Movement, 
and outline the chief weaknesses and faults of 
the Chinese people and the ideals of democracy, 
honesty, and sacrifice for which they should strive. 
All these ideals are shot through with Christian 
faith. 

Part II, entirely realistic in character, is made 
up of ten papers by officials in charge of govern- 
ment departments, and range in theme from 
China’s finances, war strategy, communications, 
health and medical services to industry and the 
Co-operatives. 

Part. III, by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, herself, tells 
of the history and purposes of the “New Life 
Movement,” of women’s work in China today 
and democratic policies. 

Taken as a whole, and with all due allowance 
for propaganda, nothing could be more authori- 
tative for readers who wish to know what China 
is thinking and doing today. 

The workings of the “New Life Movement” 
and the co-operatives are also further checked by 
the two women travellers and _ correspondents 
who write the next two books on our list. 


Into Cutna. By Eileen Bigland. Pp. 299, illus. 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. Price $3. 


The English woman, author also of “Laughing 
Oddysey,” a Russian travel book which was re- 
viewed in these columns a short time ago, tells 
here of her exciting trip into China over the 
Burma Road soon after its opening. Starting 
from India, she proceeded, finally, as guest of the 
Chinese government, in an ammunition convoy 
over the treacherous red earth, mountainous road 
which is now one of China’s life lines. The road, 
first visioned by Sun Yat Sen, leads from Burma 
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for over a thousand miles into the heart of 
China. Five hundred miles north of its northern 
terminus lies Chungking, the capital and soul 
of new China. For weeks, and with many mis- 
haps and near tragedies, the convoy proceeded. 
Mrs. Bigland’s high spirits, comradery and humor, 
carried her through all hardships and at the end 
of the road she received from a Chinese fellow- 
traveller this accolade——‘You have travelled with 
us, laughed and been angry with us, seen birth 
and death with us—we are friends.” 

A rickety plane carried her from the end of 
the Burma Road to Chungking, where she ex- 
perienced air raids, saw much desolation and heart 
breaking tragedy; but she also saw the Gen- 
eralissimo, of whom she said, “once one had seen 
that fine, gentle face, one knew instinctively 
that this man and nobody else would lead China 
in the right direction.” She also met Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek, but was not so certain that 
she might not be actuated, unconsciously, by 
love of power. 

Summing up her experiences, Mrs. Bigland 
remembered that everywhere she had found kind- 
ness and serenity among the common people. 
Nothing, she thought, could destroy a_ people 
whose healing is drawn from the soil, itself. 
While Chiang Kai-shek might fire them by 
his idealism, real freedom, real unity would come 
from the people themselves, for deep within them 
is ageless unconquerable serenity. 


Dawn Watcu In Cutna. By Joy Homer. Pp. 
340. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1941. Price, 
$3. 

The young author of this book, daughter of 
the musicians, Sydney and Louise Homer, has 
had some previous assignments in travel reporting. 
In 1938, at the age of twenty-three, she was 
sent to China under the auspices of the United 
China Relief Boards, and in fourteen months she 
travelled many difficult, often dangerous, routes 
about China, going into all but three of the 
provinces, and into Japan. From Tokio, and 
then Shanghai, she went by boat to the little 
blockaded port of Wenchow, whence she cut 
straight into the heart of China, accompanying 
at first an American medical missionary inspector 
and his party. Her journeys thereafter were by 
every sort of conveyance, even at times on foot, 
through bombed areas, over roads good, poor 
or impassable, over plains, mountains and on roar- 
ing rivers. She learned enough Chinese to talk 
with the people she met on the road, and with 
her youthful keenness of observation, her daunt- 
less and friendly spirit, her fresh, but disciplined, 
mind, she contributes invaluable items to our 
Store of ideas about China today. 

She, too, was impressed with the patience, per- 
Severence and humor of the Chinese; their unity 
and serenity she found basic in their nature. 
She also gives a picture of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the land, with the vast 
migrations from the crowded seaboard to the 
Spaces of the middle and western lands. The 
astounding ability of the government to take 
Care of the wandering people, and set them to 
work for China, intrigued her, and the “New 
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Life Movement” and Co-operatives she observed 
with seeing eye. 

Most basic, however, among the currents she 
saw in the flow of events in China, was, to her, 
unexpected. It was the reality of Chinese Christi- 
anity. Giving due credit to the newer techniques 
of the missionaries, she says,—“But chalk it up 
to China, too, and her realistic turn of mind. 
Not content with a string of comfortable beliefs 
and theories and high sounding words, her Chris- 
tians, now leaders in government and education 
throughout the land, have’an incurable habit of 
using their religion literally, as a secular way of 
life . . . and it is a startling thing to see 
this Christianity, which we turn on and off like 
a faucet, suddenly undergo a sea-change beyond 
anything that we in the complacent West can 
readily conceive.” 


Moncot Journeys. By Owen Lattimore. Pp. 324, 
Illus. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 
Price $4. 

Vaguely defined in the minds of most of us who 
read of rivalries in Central Asia, are those regions 
which lie beyond the borders of western civiliza- 
tion. Mongolia is a wild and turbulent country 
into which Chinese, Japanese and Manchu set- 
tlers are now penetrating on its eastern border, and 
Russia, on its west, is sending in officials, veteri- 
naries and organizers. The people of Mongolia 
themselves are mostly nomads still—a wild, half- 
savage race. Yet there are old palaces and tem- 
ples, strange rituals and among the mixed popu- 
lation individuals of power and ability. Mr. 
Lattimore, accompanied by a Swedish friend who 
had grown up in China, journeyed into these old 
lands of Genghis Khan and trails of Marco Polo. 
His book is a vivid picture of the steppes, the 
mountains and the people along the road. 

In his final summing up, he assumes that China 
will surely win the war with Japan, that she will 
have become industrialized in the process and that 
in the nature of things trade between Mongolia 
and China will be necessary to each. In fact he 
thinks that a sort of federated political structure 
may very well emerge from present conditions in 
western China and eastern Mongolia. Neither 
Russia nor Japan can, he thinks, meet the economic 
needs of Mongolia as well as can new China. 


CHINAMAN’s CHANCE. By No-Yong Park. Pp. 182. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Co., 1940. Price $2. 


On the other side of the shield we have here the 
biography of a Chinaman attempting to adjust 
himself to American ways of life. With good 
humor and good sense this philosophical Oriental 
tells the story of his undiscriminating admiration 
of everything American, his funny mistakes and 
manual ineptness as he tried to work his way 
through college and into American life. It is a gay 
and kindly tale, but above all it is interwoven 
with that deep, serene philosophy which we are 
learning to associate with the Chinese character. 

Dr. No-Yong Park, now a successful lecturer, 
adds greatly to our comparative knowledge of 
ourselves and of his people. 
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A QUEST FOR INTERNATIONAL ORDER. By Jackson 
H. Ralston. Pp. 205. Washington, John Byrne 
& Co., 1941. Price $2. 

Always original, usually provocative, the author 
of this book discusses here many phases of inter- 
national relations and law. The subjects which 
he takes up,—sovereignty, equality, neutrality, 
war, peace and others are all scrutinized with the 
view of finding their place in an international 
order that will maintain justice with peace. 

As author of many other books dealing with 
international law, as American agent in the Pious 
Fund case—the first case to be settled by the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague,— 
as umpire in the Italian-Venezuelan Mixed Claims 
Commission in 1903, his experience gives Judge 
Ralston the power to speak with authority when 
he deals with the subject of International order 
and the bases upon which it will have to be built. 
The book is a live and suggestive approach to a 
possible peace with justice. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF HISPANIC AMERICA. By 
A. Curtis Wilgus. Pp. 912, index, appendices 
and maps. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941. Price $6.50. 


The last ten years have been crucial times, says 
Professor Wilgus, of George Washington Uni- 
versity, in the development of Hispanic civiliza- 
tion. This is particularly true in the realm of 
international relations. While no one volume 
could hope to include all the interesting facts to 
be found in the history of twenty American re- 
publics the author of this book has done an ex- 
cellent piece of work in the matter of selection. 
In the first part is found background material 
for the South American nations as a whole, fol- 
lowed by a section which takes up each country 
by itself, giving salient points of the political and 
social history of each. It is an extremely well- 
balanced picture of our various southern neighbors. 

The work is bound to arouse interest for further 
study, and to meet this demand references and sug- 
gestions for study follow each chapter. Four ap- 
pendices give a glossary, an outline of Hispanic 
American constitutions, a bibliographical essay 
and “The Americas at a Glance,”—a table show- 
ing areas, populations, exports, imports, and simi- 
lar statistics. It pleases us to note that numerous 
footnotes refer to articles on Latin American sub- 
jects which have appeared in Wortp AFFAIRs, in 
the last few years. 


To SING WITH THE ANGELS. By Maurice Hindus. 
Pp. 586. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 
Price $2.75. 

A village in the heart of Moravia, Czecho- 
slovakia, furnishes the scene for this story of what 
happens during a Nazi penetration. The towns- 
people, close to the soil and to each other for 
many generations, Czechs, one German family 
and a Jewish one, have developed a local gov- 
ernment, kindly, democratic and free. They have 
not even provided a jail, because it was not needed 
until the Nazis came in. 

Oddly enough when Germany began moving into 
Czechoslovakia it was the Nazi-educated son of 
the one German family who came back as Com- 
missar to govern his own home village. An 
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idealist, he hoped to win without conflict his fel- 
low townsmen to cooperation with what he con- 
ceived to be the grandeur of the German cause. 
But as the essential brutality and greed of the 
new regime began to appear things began to hap- 
pen, not only to the villagers, including the Com- 
missar’s sweetheart, but to the Germans them- 
selves. 

It is a human story, with a slender plot thread, 
but ending on a note of revolt—revolt organized 
all over central Europe, even in the midst of Ger- 
many herself. Sacrificially pledged to freedom 
from slavery, youth all over Europe are repre- 
sented as making ready for a final outbreak when 
the time is ripe. How much of this is fiction, 
how much fact, no one outside Europe could 
possibly say. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED States. By F. R. Scott. 
Pp. 80. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1941. 
Price, Cloth, 50 cents, Paper, 25 cents. 

The author of this little hand book is a Cana- 
dian, Professor of Civil Law in McGill University, 
Montreal, now doing research work at Harvard. 
He has the pen of a ready writer, and he knows 
his Canada. The book shows, first, the points of 
similarity between Canada and the United States, 
their common background, history and _ geo- 
graphic likeness. Then the differences between 
the two are shown with conciseness. A chapter 
on relations between the two countries in the past 
leads up to questions as to the future. 

It is an important and most readable study, 
second in the series called America Looks Ahead. 


Hanps Orr. A History oF THE Monroe Doc- 
TRINE. By Dexter Perkins. Pp. 430 and index. 
Boston, Little, Brown, 1941. Price $3.50. 
Since the “Good Neighbor Policy” has become 

the order of the day in the Americas ideas about 

the Monroe Doctrine seem to have leaned to- 
wards a new appraisal of it. The author of this 
book has long been internationally known as an 
authority on the Monroe Doctrine. His present 
book is in part a summary of his previous studies 
of the subject, but it is a more general view of 
the topic. He shows the Doctrine’s application 
during several crucial times since it was enun- 
ciated and he carries the implications of it down 
to events of today. He says it is still true that 
the American people believe that on this side of 
the Atlantic there exists a political system dif- 
ferent from that of Europe and they wish to 
keep it different. They still believe that their own 
security may be endangered by European ambi- 
tions in the New World, and therefore the truths 
enunciated by Monroe are still vital; that the 

Monroe Doctrine is as necessary today as in the 

year 1823 when it came into being. 

With its notes, bibliography and index this 
volume will prove of great value to students of 

American history and of our present policies. 


EvuROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN THE CARIBBEAN AREA. 
By Raye R. Platt, John W. Wright, John C. 
Weaver and Johnson E. Fairchild. Pp. 106 and 
index. New York, American Geographical So- 
ciety, 1941. Price (paper), $1. 

Facts of the Caribbean region which have stra- 
tegic and economic importance in present world 
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conditions, especially in relation to the security 
of the Americas, have been compiled and made 
interesting by the staff of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. A map in three colors is in- 
serted in the back. 

The same organization put out in 1939, a pamph- 
let of eighteen basic maps illustrating “Environ- 
ment and conflict in Europe”. 


EncLAND Speaks. A Symposium. Pp. 222. New 
York, Macmillan, 1941. Price $1.75. 


This book would be worth reading if only for 
the chapter by A. A. Milne entitled “War with 
Honour”. Those who recall his wise book, 
“Peace with Honour”, published only a few years 
ago, will be impressed with the explanation he 
gives here of his apparent change of front. In 
words unmistakable he reiterates his continuing 
hatred of the institution of war, but events, he 
thinks, have so twisted the word peace, that it no 
longer can be taken as an alternative to war. If 
resistance to “the foul abomination of Nazi rule” 
has to be war, then he is for war till real peace 
can be built up again. 

Several other British writers, publicists, church- 
men and statesmen add earnest chapters to the 
symposium on English views in this crisis. 


Tus 1s Greece. Photographs by members of 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens and their friends. Pp. 128. New York, 
Hastings House, 1941. Price $2.50. 


Every page of this little book bears a beautiful 
photograph of some scene in city, country, harbor, 
mountains or plain; there are pictures of Greeks 
at work, boat-building, farming, caring for their 
flocks or following the various handicrafts of the 
country. All these views are shown among fine 
old ruins, or scenes of historic grandeur and 
ancient story. 

It is a most timely reminder of the things for 
which Greece stands. We are told, too, that all 
royalties from the book’s sale will go directly to 
the aid of civilians in Greece. 


Tue Diary or Gino SPERANZA, Edited by Florence 
Speranza. Two volumes. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941. Price $6. 


The American-born son of an Italian family has 
given here, in his posthumously published diary, 
much valuable information and thought about 
the Italy of 1915 to 1919. Himself a lawyer, son 
of a professor in Yale University, he became deeply 
concerned with Italian-American relations. During 
the world war he was commissioned to go to 
Italy and report back to this country what he 
saw and learned there. 

The diary, replete with wisdom, humor and ac- 
curate observation, adds much new material to 
the story of Italy in the first world war. Through 
it all Speranza’s earnest devotion to America and 
all it stands for is shown in various ways. The 
following sentence is typical of his attitude,— 
“The task and call for us all-old stock and new— 
as I vision it, is to strive to keep America as it 
was, and as I pray with all my mind and heart 
it may ever be.” 
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America Can Win. By Major Malcolm Wheeler- 
Nicholson. Pp. 246. New York, Macmillan, 
1941. Price $1.75. 

In non-technical language this American soldier, 
student of military strategy, tries to tell the pub- 
lic of this country of the dangerous position in 
which we stand. But he also assures us that this 
nation is a giant unaware of its own strength. He 
recommends strategical means for overcoming the 
axis powers “with least loss of blood”. He has 
no patience, in the present emergency, with the 
slogan, “Aid short of war.” 


THe GERMAN ELECTIONS OF 1907. By George 
Dunlap Crothers. Pp. 265 and index. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1941. Price 
$3. 

It is with something of a wrench that the 
modern mind is suddenly carried back to a time 
before either of the great wars; back to that al- 
most forgotten period of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. However, as one reads one finds that it was 
really in 1907 that the German people gave their 
approval to a militaristic set-up, a large fleet 
and powerful army and an aggressive foreign 
policy with far-flung imperial interests. Not that 
the German government, then or later, was over- 
responsive to public opinion. But the people had 
at that time been led to support its government 
in an aggressive policy. The author also makes 
it clear that general European conditions have all 
along had more than a little to do with militant 
public sentiment in Germany, not only since the 
first world war but before it. The reader wonders, 
therefore, if, even with that long history of a 
military sentiment, some means may not be found 
so that after the present conflict public opinion in 
Germany may be led to become less aggressive 
and more cooperative for the sake of all Europe. 


Books RECEIVED 


ProBLeEMS OF MoperN Europe. THE FActs AT A 
Gtance. By J. Hampden Jackson and Kerry 
Lee. Pp. 128, maps and diagrams. New York, 
Macmillan, 1941. Price $1.75. 


A Great EXPERIMENT. An Autobiography by 
Lord Robert Cecil. Pp. 372 and index. New 
York, Oxford University Press. Price $3.50. 


PREREQUISITES TO PEACE IN THE Far East. By 
Nathaniel Peffer. Pp. 115 and index. New 
York, American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1941. Price $1. 


Tue Unitep STATES AND THE LEAGUE, THE 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION AND THE WorLD Court 
Durinc 1940. By Arthur Sweetser. Switzer- 
land, Geneva Research Centre, December 1940. 
Price (paper) 40 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES. 
First Supplement. 1933-1940. Washington, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1940. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND AMERICAN TREATMENT 
oF ALIEN Property. By James A. Gatkings. 
Pages 139 and index. Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs. Price $3. 








The American Peace Society 





One-Hundred-Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors, 
May 23, 1941 


(From the Minutes) 


HE 113th Annual Meeting of the Offi- 

cers and Board of Directors of the 
American Peace Society was held Friday 
evening, May 23rd, at the Metropolitan 
Club, Washington, D. C. 

Those present were: President Philip 
Marshall Brown, Mr. F. E. Hildebrand, 
Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, Dr. 
Fred S. Buschmeyer, Mr. Albert H. Ely, 
Jr., Mr. Howard S. LeRoy, Mr. George 
Maurice Morris, Mr. Henry C. Morris, Mr. 
Harry H. Semmes and Mr. A. Curtis Wil- 
gus. 

The meeting was called to order by Act- 
ing-President Brown. 

The Minutes of the last annual meeting 
were not read since they had been printed 
in World Affairs. 

Dr. Brown read several communications 
from absent officers and members of the 
Board of Directors. Following this Dr. 
Brown read his annual report. This was 
followed by the reading of the annual re- 
ports of the Secretary and of the Librarian. 

The Treasurer’s report was read by Mr. 
Hildebrand. 

Dr. Brown then reported on the estab- 
lishment of the Permanent Peace Fund on 
February 10, 1862, pointing out the stipu- 
lated requirements concerning payments to 
be made to the American Peace Society. 
This gave rise to discussion of the finan- 
cial status of the Society and several mem- 
bers urged the necessity of curtailment of 
certain expenses. Former Ambassador 
Houghton led this discussion. 

In analyzing the problem Dr. Brown of- 
fered a six-point program of curtailment. 

Following this Ambassador Houghton 
moved that Dr. Brown appoint a commit- 
tee of two members of the Board to act with 
him charged with working out any details 
and steps necessary to solve the immediate 
problems of the Society. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 





Dr. Brown appointed on this committee 
Mr. LeRoy and Mr. Hildebrand. 

The next item of business was the elec- 
tion of officers. Dr. Brown was elected 
President unanimously and Dr. Call was re- 
elected Secretary with a salary, if any, to 
be determined by Dr. Brown’s committee. 
Mr. Hildebrand was re-elected Treasurer. 

It was moved, seconded and passed that 
no check might be paid for the Society ex- 
cept with the approval of both the Presi- 
dent and the Treasurer. 

The foilowing Vice Presidents were re- 
elected: Brig. General U. S. Grant 3rd, 
Ambassador Alanson B. Houghton, Dr. Leo 
S. Rowe, Dr. James Brown Scott. 

The following Honorary Vice Presidents 
were re-elected: Hon. Robert Woods Bliss, 
Hon. William Fortune, Hon. John Lenord 
Merril and Hon. Thomas R. White. 

Dr. Arthur Deerin Call was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors by a 
unanimous vote. 

The resignation of Dr. Thomas H. Healy 
as a member of the Board of Directors was 
accepted. Mr. Howard S. LeRoy was 
elected to the Executive Committee in the 
place of Dr. Healy. 

The Board of Directors was re-elected 
and the present personnel of the Executive 
Committee was approved. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

A. Curtis Witcus, 
Secretary pro tem. 


The list of all officers will be found at the 
end of this report. 


Report of Philip Marshall Brown, 
Acting President of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society 
HIS honorable and ancient Society cele- 
brates today one hundred and thirteen 

years of loyal devotion to the sacred cause 

of peace on earth, good will among men. 
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This is surely in itself a distinction worthy 
of special recognition. 

We are closely bound by ties of common 
loyalty to the cause of peace with a long 
line of noble and distinguished members of 
this Society. We must be faithful to the 
trust they have imposed on us. We cannot 
falter at a moment when the world seems 
to be returning rapidly to barbarism and 
the law of the jungle. The principles of 
the Society are more valid than ever. They 
must be proclaimed and maintained with 
renewed courage and vigor. 

We have the solemn obligation to keep 
the lighthouse of hope brilliantly alight for 
those out in the storm. We must be faith- 
ful, not only to our predecessors and to our- 
selves, but to the generations who are to 
live in the new world order that will follow 
this Armageddon of civilization. This So- 
ciety naturally should be concerned about 
the peaceful reconstruction of international 
society. It must constantly aim to enlighten 
public opinion concerning the principles we 
believe should apply in the peaceful rela- 
tions of nations. Though it may be true 
that inter arma silent leges, we cannot re- 
main silent concerning those eternal spir- 
itual principles which govern the universe 
and affect the destinies of mankind. 

During the past year the Society has held 
its advanced outpost with courage and se- 
renity. Through its official organ, World 
Affairs, it has recorded the essential facts 
of international significance and furnished 
full information about the various agencies 
and activities seeking to further the cause 
of peace. This publication has served a 
useful purpose for many students of inter- 
national relations. Its high standard must 
be maintained and its usefulness expanded. 

It is painful to be obliged to record the 
loss of several friends of the Society during 
the past year, notably, the Honorable John 
J. Esch, Vice President; the Honorable 
George W. Burton, Honorable Irwin Laugh- 
lin, Mr. H. Prescott Gatley and Mr. J. Mil- 
ler Kenyon. 

The Society has been especially dis- 
tressed, and handicapped as well in its 
work, by the long and severe illness of its 
valiant and devoted Secretary, Mr. A. D. 
Call. For nearly thirty years he has given 
whole-souled and highly efficient service to 
the cause of this Society. His fervent loy- 
alty to the great fundamental principle of 
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peace through justice has been an inspira- 
tion. He has kept the lamp in the light- 
house burnished and burning brightly in a 
time of general pessimism and despair. The 
Society most earnestly hopes that his an- 
nual sojourn in the health-giving environ- 
ment of Maine will fully restore him to 
strength and renewed usefulness in the 
great cause to which he has devoted his 
life. 

The financial condition of this Society 
has long been a matter of grave concern. 
Only the generosity of a few special friends 
has enabled the Society to maintain its very 
existence. This concern is all the greater 
at a time when incomes are bound to be 
reduced, and many may be compelled, 
either to restrict or completely stop, their 
contributions to such worthy enterprises as 
the American Peace Society. The time has 
now arrived when the Society must make 
important and painful economies in order 
to carry on its work on a solvent basis. It 
is fortunate to be the beneficiary of the 
Permanent Peace Fund which was estab- 
lished nearly eighty years ago in Boston 
through the devotion and foresight of some 
of its members. And it is particularly for- 
tunate in the able, sound manner in which 
the Fund has been administered for the 
Society by the Trustees. With conscien- 
tious solicitude for the faithful fulfillment 
by the Society of the requirements of this 
trust, the Society should be able, by a wise 
policy of retrenchment of its budget and 
program, to carry on its high mission in a 
time of grave responsibility. 


Secretary’s Report 
May 23, 1941 


Results of the World Situation 


URING the 113 years of its existence 
the American Peace Society has weath- 
ered several wars. All of them have seri- 
ously affected its work and the present one 
is no exception. We do find today, how- 
ever, that the ideal of a peaceful and just 
world for the future is openly cherished by 
men everywhere in this and many other 
countries. The work for peace has not been 
wasted, but it is not yet finished. 
The chief difficulty of the Society for 
the past few years has been in raising even 
its modest budget. Probably the many ap- 
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peals from relief agencies, combined with 
increased taxes and prices, and new differ- 
ences of opinion as to what peace between 
nations really means are responsible for 
some of our difficulties. In an effort to 
avoid a probable deficit for the year esti- 
mated at $6800, a letter, signed by the Sec- 
retary was sent in February to the 55 offi- 
cers, and to 126 members, subscribers and 
friends of the Society asking for contribu- 
tions before the close of our fiscal year— 
April 30, 1941. 

From these 181 letters replies were re- 
ceived from 20 officers, 15 of whom made 
substantial contributions, amounting to 
$595. From the 126 letters to members, 
subscribers and other friends replies were 
received from only 12 with a total amount 
of $196.00 received. Contributions received 
as a result of this letter totaled $766.00. 

Another untoward result of the war now 
going on is the interruption of the work of 
the Interparliamentary Union. The central 
office in Geneva still functions with a skele- 
ton organization, but many groups are un- 
able to carry on. The Secretary-General 
has, however, sent a questionnaire to 
groups which still survive asking for infor- 
mation on plans for a constructive peace 
which are discussed in each country to- 
day. This Society has long been interested 
in the work of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and its World Affairs is the only 
American magazine carrying regular news 
and reports of the Union’s activities. A 
part of your Secretary’s article in the March 
World Affairs on “An Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference for the Western Hemisphere’”’ is 
reproduced in the _ Inter-parliamentary 
Bulletin for January-April which is issued 
in Geneva and sent to all groups. 


Continuing basic beliefs 


Certain principles still rank in our minds 
as musts—First: the interests of human 
beings living in groups must be safe-guarded 
by justice. Second: justice must find ex- 
pression in terms of law. Third: justice 
must be clarified by a firmly established 
judiciary. Fourth: justice, law, judicial 
settlement must be backed by the common 
will to make use of them. Fifth: back of 
all the foregoing there must be constant re- 
dedication to the processes of education 
and to the ideals of religion. 
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Such are our basic beliefs and nothing is 
more encouraging than the words of those 
who sympathize with these fundamentals. 
The Honorable Alanson B. Houghton, a 
Vice President of the Society, alluding to 
our Founder, William Ladd’s, conception 
of peace with justice throughout the world, 
wrote to the Secretary not long since: “I 
have the feeling that the moment the So- 
ciety turns from its basic position to in- 
clude other objectives, its position is weak- 
ened.”’ Some men naturally turn to the 
specific and temporary; they might argue 
that our fundamental ideals are too vague. 
But the suggestion voiced by Mr. Hough- 
ton continues to stand as the everlasting 
challenge of the American Peace Society. 


Questions Concerning Policy 


During the year a letter signed by Act- 
ing President, Philip Marshall Brown, was 
sent to the officers of the Society with the 
following questionnaire: 


1. Should the American Peace Society follow 
the policy of “watch and wait” until the present 
state of international lawlessness is ended and 
peace restored? Yes or No. To this 2 answered 
yes. 13 answered no. 

2. Should the Society adopt an active policy 
of encouraging the fullest public discussion of all! 
factors relating to the reestablishment of interna- 
tional law and order? Yes or No. To this 14 
said yes; 1, no. 

3. If you favor a more active policy, would you 
approve a series of three or more public meet- 
ings by invitation here in Washington to be ad- 
dressed by speakers of national distinction on 
topics dealing with the foundations. of interna- 
tional justice? Yes or No. Here 9 said yes, 
and 4, no. 

4. Have you definite suggestions for some other 
line of policy? If so, please state them and say 
whether or not we may quote them. 


In reply to the fourth question there were 
a number of suggestive replies: 


Seth R. Brooks said: “I think the Society should 
adopt an active policy of public discussion in 
regard to international law and order. However, 
this program should be given most careful guid- 
ance. 

“T am becoming very wary of public and mass 
meetings. Many of them fail and do more harm 
than good. It is hard to get an audience and 
good speakers. I think more could be accom- 
plished by going before groups. Ten or twenty 
10-minute speakers carrying a vital, positive, con- 
crete statement about a basis of international law 
and order might do much good.” 

Fred S. Buschmeyer: “I can see a need, if not 
an opportunity, for some qualified agency to keep 
as much of the public as possible aware of the 
constructive foundations upon which peace must 
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be built. Such discussions or presentations might 
indicate how much of the ‘spade work’ can be 
done now, how much of it must await a cessa- 
tion of armed conflict, how much of it depends 
upon techniques and official processes and how 
much depends upon a cultivated intelligence and 
the will to use it.” 

William R. Castle said: “As to definite sugges- 
tions, all I want to say is that I think in this 
time of excitement and crisis, the American Peace 
Society ought to work closely with all other 
groups in the country which are trying to keep 
the peace.” 

J. Reuben Clark, Jr., said: “I am heartily in 
accord with the sentiments which you express 
regarding the encouragement of the fullest discus- 
sion of the principles underlying the reestablish- 
ment of international law and order on the basis 
of sound principles of justice. . . . I do not know 
how much the Society can do under these circum- 
stances, but what it can do I should think it 
might appropriately do.” 

General U. S. Grant, 3rd, wrote: “The Society 
should, by addressing other organizations that 
may be interested in the matter, contribute 
towards: 


a. Crystallizing public opinion in a sound atti- 
tude towards war or peace in the Western 
Hemisphere ; 

b. Educating public opinion as to how and 
when international law has been stretched 
or violated by our country as well as other 

nations; and 

. Producing a consensus of educated and sound 
opinion as to what the bases of a lasting 
peace might be.” 


Walter W. Head said: “In this hectic period 
of national as well as world uncertainty, from 
my viewpoint there is little that the Society can 
at the moment accomplish except to foliow the 
policy of ‘watch and wait’ until the present state 
of international lawlessness is ended and peace is 
again restored to the world. 

“In my judgment, any other policy at this time 
might be regarded, and rightly so, as an impedi- 
ment to the defense program, which is seemingly 
at this time making none too rapid progress.” 

F. E. Hildebrand: “I believe that the Society 
has a specific duty to perform and that duty is 
to keep the people of this country informed as 
to its principles and to thereby mold _ public 
opinion. The time to do this is right mow, and 
not after the war.” 

Howard S. LeRoy offered a detailed plan as 
follows: “I approve of the policy as indicated 
therein but I also feel that the policy does not 
go far enough in view of all of the circumstances. 
Some of those circumstances are that peace must 
come at some time not too far in the future con- 
sidering the terrifically rapid movement of world 
events. The problems which will come with that 
peace will undoubtedly be more far-reaching than 
those with which you were familiar in the last 
World Peace Conference. In those problems the 
United States is bound to play a very large role. 
In that role the success of the policy of the United 
States will depend in part on the adequacy of 
the preliminary groundwork. This affords the 
opportunity for the Society to do a real construc- 
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tive piece of work. This might take the form of 
a special committee named by the Society for the 
purpose of assembling data and formulating cer- 
tain broad questions of policy which will eventu- 
ally have to be determined. This committee 
should be a small working committee and not a 
committee of big names. It should be composed 
of persons with sufficient experience and back- 
ground in the international field and preferably 
located in or near Washington so that regular 
meetings could be held with a view to developing 
the subject matter as events require. 

“In the beginning such a committee should 
work quietly and without too much publicity 
in order to survey as completely as possible the 
nature and extent of the range of problems which 
will have to be considered. The Society by reason 
of its long-standing and established position in 
the field is the natural agency to assume some 
initiative in this respect. If such a committee 
should be named and start to function it would 
undoubtedly, in a short space of time, be neces- 
sary to develop a considerable program of co- 
operation with other groups interested in the 
same field. I have in mind particularly the 
American Society of International Law and the 
American Bar Association through its Section of 
International and Comparative Law. You are 
thoroughly familiar with the activities of both 
of these groups. Mr. John T. Vance, the Chair- 
man of the American Bar Section, has just 
named me as Chairman of the Committee on 
International Claims and Arbitral Procedure. 
Some of the uther members of this committee are 
William C. Dennis, Stanley P. Smith and Fred 
K. Nielsen. There is very little that this com- 
mittee can do at this time in the field of claims 
and arbitral procedure. It might, however, be 
in a position te cooperate along some such direc- 
tion as I have indicated above. 

“Such a committee might be called the Ameri- 
can Peace Society Committee or any other name 
that would be adequately indicative of its func- 
tion, and relationship to the Society. The range 
of the work of such a committee would natu- 
rally be very broad and might well have to be 
limited within certain definite bounds. It seems 
to me, however, that such a committee would 
tend to centralize and to project the educational 
work which your program appears to contem- 
plate. Time and events are moving very rapidly 
and unless there is some central agency to stir 
and direct the general program a great deal of 
worthwhile effort may be wasted. Furthermore, 
this is an excellent opportunity for the Society 
to assume its rightful position by taking a posi- 
tion of initiative and leadership in world affairs 
at a time when such leadership is greatly needed.” 

Henry C. Morris wrote: “I do not believe that 
it is mow the time to discuss international peace 
problems because of the risk of being misunder- 
stood in respect to our attitude toward the Eu- 
ropean war and our own country’s present and 
future relationship to it. Any such discussion 
might well be interpreted by some people as tend- 
ing to advocate a policy of ‘appeasement’, a word 
which has recently acquired a very discreditable 
meaning. Our Society stands for the adequate 
defense of our own country and nothing should 
be undertaken which might possibly weaken its 
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reputation in that regard. Under existing con- 
ditions I do not therefore believe that ‘the fullest 
public discussion of all factors relating to the 
reestablishment of international law and order’ 
would now be advisable. 

“A mild form of publicity might, I believe, 
well be adopted by the Society. Its policy and 
program, as a peace organization, might well be 
repeated from time to time and its attitude might 
also be more frequently differentiated from that 
of other peace organizations. Such publicity 
through the press and within its own membership 
would, it seems to me, be extremely helpful in 
the influence which it would exert upon public 
opinion. My thought therefore is that our So- 
ciety should, for the present at least, stress only 
its old time principles and its advocacy of ade- 
quate defense for the United States, avoiding as 
far as possible any reference to existing conditions 
in Europe. 

“Time is an essential element in the discussion 
of European affairs and in my opinion the time 
is not yet ripe for it. 

“Moreover, in view of the present financial 
condition of our Society I should deeply regret 
a program in the immediate future which also 
would involve any considerable expenditure.” 

Robert Lincoln O’Brien wrote: “This is a period 
for silence, reticence, withdrawal, etc.” 

George Rublee said: “I feel that the principles 
of the Society will be lost unless Hitler is de- 
feated. There can be no peace or international 
justice if Hitler wins this war. I think the So- 
ciety should put its influence behind the Presi- 
dent’s policies. Perhaps the preceding paragraph 
No. 3 gives the opportunity for doing so. I am 
not sure, for the phrasing is rather abstract. It 
may seem contradictory for a Peace Society to 
take sides in a war, but this seems the only way 
in which the Society can work for the attainment 
of peace through justice.” 

Louis J. Taber replied: “I agree with you that 
the important place the American Peace Society 
has held in the nation’s history has been very 
valuable. I believe it should continue, and that 
Wortp AFFAIRS renders real service. 

“These are difficult times for those who believe 
in peace and progress; but nevertheless unless we 
keep our organizations alive and ready to render 
service, there will be no force, when peace really 
comes, that wili be constructive and move for- 
ward. 

“T believe that the American Peace Society also 
should stand for adequate defense for America 
and adequate preparation; but always and at 
all times, be on the side of world peace.” 

Charles Warren said: “Until the present war is 
concluded I see little definite action that the 
Society can take. A world in which Europe con- 
stitutes one unit—Japan, a second—Russia, a 
third and the United States, a fourth, as is 
likely, will require a decided realignment and 
change of front of attack by all peace societies.” 

Thomas Raeburn White replied: “I do not think 
the American Peace Society should merely adopt 
a policy of ‘watch and wait’. Public opinion is 
moving slowly toward some conclusion in this 
country. Exactly what that may be is not yet 
clear, but it seems to me that a full discussion 
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of the problems which the world is facing would 
be very helpful in assisting to mold public opinion, 
I should think public meetings, if addressed by 
persons who can speak with real authority on 
international questions, would be helpful. They 
might assist in pointing out the way we should 
go, or perhaps the way we should not go.” 

A. Curtis Wilgus replied: “I feel that we should 
take a definite stand in regard to the war and 
be prepared to indicate, to anyone wishing the 
information, just where we stand.” 

George C. Wing wrote: “I think the American 
Peace Society should pursue a policy of patience 
tempered with wisdom. The patience of the 
Roman Catholic Church always has had sure 
results. So, too, it may well be with the policies 
of the American Peace Society. If one hurries, 
he may not arrive. It is well to arrive. That is 
the desired end. The Society is in no position to 
mold public opinion. That is for political lead- 
ers, but it is in a position to disseminate infor- 
mation and facts and indirectly and with skill 
and persistence influence public opinion. If we 
have the facts truth will appear. I think the 
Society should deal with facts and with calm- 
ness await the future. 


In the opinion of the Secretary there are 
suggestions here which should be carefully 
studied for action. 


Conclusion 


The Secretary, now completing his 29th 
year with the Society, feels that it would be 
of no special interest to recount the day by 
day work—letters, speeches, contacts and 
the constant effort to interpret the meaning 
of the day’s events in a distraught world. 
Much of this work can best be followed in 
Wortp AFFAIRS. 

Except for the Secretary’s salary, all cur- 
rent bills of the Society are now paid up to 
May 15, including the $50 a month, which, 
according to agreement with Judd & Det- 
weiler, the Society has been paying regu- 
larly, thus gradually liquidating its debt to 
them. 

In all this your Secretary has been im- 
measurably helped by the advice and sym- 
pathetic labor of many of the officers, by 
generous contributions of money and of 
articles for Wor~p AFFAIRS, not to men- 
tion the unremitting faithfulness of the 
office-secretary and the librarian. 

Especially during this foolish illness, 
beginning April 8, is your Secretary grate- 
ful to all those who have so generously 
helped to keep the work going, and have 
shown him so much friendliness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Artuur D. Catt, Secretary. 
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World Affairs, June, 1941 


Librarian’s Report 


The Library 


HE library of the Society has increased 

during the year by 136 volumes, now 
catalogued and on the shelves. On May 1, 
1940 we had 4488 volumes; on May 1, 
1941 there are 4624 volumes. 

Eighty of these books have been reviewed 
by the librarian for publication in WorLp 
Arrarrs. While books reviewed tradi- 
tionally belong to the reviewer, the librarian 
again this year, as for some eighteen years 
past, has given such books as are valuable 
in such a collection to the library of the 
American Peace Society. Other books and 
valuable papers were donated last spring 
by Mr. Henry C. Morris; others by the 
Carnegie Endowment and other organiza- 
tions, authors and some others. 


World Affairs 


The librarian has done her usual work in 
helping the editor prepare the quarterly for 
the printer. It is also one of her duties to 
send sample copies where they may do the 
most good, frequently with letters. Two 
new subscriptions came in quite recently 
from State House libraries, as a result of 
such a campaign, and there is a steady, if 
slow, net increase in the number of college 
libraries, public and other libraries on our 
list of subscribers. Many articles, espe- 
cially Latin American articles in the maga- 
zine are, we hear, quite often used in col- 
lege class-room work. Professor Wilgus, in 
his valuable new text The Development of 
Hispanic America, has cited in footnotes 
about 90% of the Latin American articles 
which have appeared in Wortp AFFAIRS 
in the past nine or ten years. 

The librarian also sends review copies to 
various digest magazines, bibliography com- 
pilers, other periodicals, and frequently 
finds references to our articles in matter 
which they mail us later. The National 
Peace Council, London, in their bulletin is- 
sued in October, 1940, reviewing the Sep- 
tember number of WorLp AFFAIRS, says: 
“It contains articles as high in quality as 
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they are informative about the present 
state of peace-loving, but not pacifist opin- 
ion in America.” 

As usual the librarian has prepared the 
index for Wortp Arrarrs for 1940. 


Pamphlets 


Four new pamphlets, reprints from 
Wortp Arratrs, have been printed the 
past year; one by Dr. Philip Marshall 
Brown, two by Arthur D. Call and one by 
Mr. John C. Winant, now American Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. Interested friends 
contributed funds for much of this print- 
ing, and the sale of the pamphlets will, 
in time, cover cost of the rest. We have 
quite lately filled an order for $10 worth 
of one pamphlet. Review copies of all new 
pamphlets are always sent by the librarian 
to the New York Times and other review 
periodicals, to the H. W. Wilson Co., and 
other services which review and list them 
for libraries and forums. 

On request sample magazines and packets 
of pamphlets have been sent for exhibit to 
such places as The Institute of Human Re- 
lations, Chapel Hill, N. C., The United 
States Department of Agriculture, The 
Federal Works Agency, W. P. A., Indian- 
apolis and other public libraries, Missouri 
State Teachers College Library, the Uni- 
versity of Texas and several projects for 
adult education. On request a large box 
of back issues of the magazine and some 
200 copies of the “Federal Convention of 
1787,” by Mr. Call, were sent for use in the 
schools of Sing Sing prison. 

Much of the librarian’s work consists of 
correspondence with libraries, colleges and 
study groups, and the filling of orders from 
our readers. Such correspondence fre- 
quently entails some historical research, 
which is a service gladly given in the name 
of the American Peace Society and its pur- 
poses. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mase W. S. CAL, 
Librarian. 
May 20, 1941. 
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